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CHAPTER XIII. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE FOREST. 


Ir was on the morning of the second day after 
the evening visit of Agnes that Lucian and Cex- 
sar started on another visit to the woods. The 
youth had his mother call upon a neighboring 
friend, there to remain while he was absent, for 
under existing circumstances he dared not leave 
her alone. It was early in the morning when 
he set out with his mother for the dwelling of 
her fricnd, and he noticed that she did not ap- 
pearas well as usual; but she told him she had 
She 
felt sure that the walk would revive her, and 
that a few hours of social enjoyment would 
drive it all away. Lucian felt no alarm, and as 
soon as he had seen her safely housed he rejoin- 
ed Casar, and together they turned toward the 
river, 

The day was calm and pleasant, and the row 
up the river was not so quickly performed as 
usual, both the oarsmen being more than ordi- 
narily interested in the scenery. Czesar had a 
strong desire to stop and fish, but Lucian pre- 
ferred to wait until another time, and of course 
the faithful negro gave in. ¥ 

The boat was hauled up in the same little cove 
where they were wont to stop, and then they 
set off up towards Mark Woodson’s hut. They 
had reached a point where an opening in the 
foliage revealed the hut, when Cesar suddenly 
stopped. He was ahead, and as the path here 
was narrow, Lucian was obliged to stop also. 

“What's the matter?” asked the youth. 

“ Hole on jes’ a minnit, mas’r,” the negro re- 
turned. 

“ But what is it, Cesar?” 

“I see somebody, or sum’ph’n, jes’ close to de 
house dar. Here, js’ you look. Dar—see 
7am?” 

Lucian looked, and he could see a dark form 
crouched away among the bushes clear away 
beyond the hunter’s cot. He watched it a few 
moments, and then he saw a second form like 
the first. They were Indians! In an instant 
a dark suspicion flashed through his mind. He 


remembered what Agnes had told him, and was 


it not likely that these were the Indians in Bion 
Lowton’semploy? And if so, was it not further 
likely that they were there for some harm to Sir 
George ? 

Lucian had told Cesar all’ the circumstances 
as related to him by Agnes, only omitting the 
name of Mr. Lyon, and the source from whence 
he gained his information. 

“They are Indians, Cesar,” he said, as soon 
as he had satisfied himself of the fact. 

“Den dey’s de ones you said was goin’ to kill 
you.” 

“T think it very likely.” 

“ An’ ob course dey’s here for de purpose ob 
gettin’ Mas’r Granby out ob de way.” 

“They must be, or they would not skulk in 
this fashion.” 

“ By golly; mas’r, I can shoot ’um from here, 
I can do it jes’ as easy.” 

“Not yet, Casar. We have hardly grounds 
for proceeding to such extremities. Wait a 
moment.” 

“Why not move on furder ahead, mas’r?” 

“So we will.” 

For a distance of some forty rods the path 
was utterly concealed from the view of any one 
at the cot, or beyond it; but when that dis- 
tance had been traversed they came to another 
point where they could look out upon the hut, 
and also upon the spot where the two Indians 
had been seen, and yet were concealed from 
view themselves by the intervening bushes which 
flanked the path. But when they reached this 
point the Indians were no longer to be seen. 
But Lucian knew that they must have gone back 
into the wood, and he resolved to wait and see 
if they would not show themselves again. 

The youth and his sable attendant were now 
not over twenty rods distant from the cot, while 
the point at which the red men had been seen 
was about forty, but yet the two points were not 

so far apart asthe sum of their respective dis- 








tances from the cot, for the three formed a trian- 
gle, the distance between Lucian and the Indians 
forming the line of the base, and about fifty rods 
in length. 

Ere many moments Mark Woodson came out 
from the cot and stood for a short time looking 
about him. He had an axe in his hand, and 
soon went at work chopping some wood that 
lay at the corner of his hut. Hardly had the 
first stroke of his axe reverberated through the 
wood ere one of the Indians made his appear- 
ance in the same place as before. The redskin 
gazed upon Mark a while, and then turned back, 
and in a moment more the second one made his 
appearance. Had the old hunter looked up he 
would not have seen them, for a small clump of 
bushes hid them from sight in that direction, 
though Lucian could see them plainly. The 
two savages conversed together a short time, 
and then one of them—the first ono—raised his 
rifle and examined the priming. 

“Mas’r,” cried Cesar, all excitement, “my 
rifle am de heaviest. If de red scamp aims dat 
piece ob his’n mayn’t I fire ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Hardly had Lucian spoken the word when the 
Indian raised his rifle to his shoulder and took 
deliberate aim at the old hunter. Of course, 
with the information already possessed, this 
could mean but one thing to those who thus 
looked on and saw it. But Cesar’s rifle was at 
his shoulder on the instant, and his aim was 
quick. He knew that that first sight was the 
surest one, and the moment his muzzle covered 
the redskin’s heart he fired. Almost simulta- 
neous with the report came a y-ll from the op- 
posite wood, and Lucian saw the Indian drop 
his rifle, which exploded in falling, and then 
stagger back into the arms of his companion. 

Mark Woodson, in the meantime, had drop- 
ped his axe, and now stood gazing around in 
startled wonder. He had heard the sharp crack 
of the rifle, and the following yell, but he could 
not imagine from whence it all came, only he 
had seen the blue smoke from Cesar’s discharge 
curling up above the bushes. 

“ Let's hab dat fellah?”” shouted Cesar. 

“Go it!” was Lucian’s reply; and on the 
next instant the negro had cleared the bushes, 
and Lucian was in full chase after him. Mark 
saw them, and knew them, and dropping the 
handle of his axe—having before only let fall 
the blade—he started at full tilt after them 

The second Indian saw the chase, and letting 
his ill-fated companion fall, he turned back into 
the wood and fled. Czsar was the first to reach 
the spot, and he found the Indian just drawing 
his last breath. He waited until the others came 
up, and of course the first thing necessary to be 
done was to explain the affairto Mark. Lucian 
told him that he had received a warning about 
two Indians who were prowling about at the bid 
of the villain who shot Sir George, and conse- 
quently he knew that these must be the ones as 
soon as he saw them; and it was now evident 
enough that their intention had been to put the 
baronet to death. 

“ Confound the pesky varmints,” cried Mark, 
as soon as he had heard Lucian’s explanation, 
and could recover from the startling effects there- 
of; “they’d’a’ shot me, eh? By the immortal, 
let’s chase the bloody scamp !’ 

He started as he spoke, and Cwsar with him. 
They could see where the Indian had made his 
tracks in the bushes, and they determined to 
overhaul him if it was a possible thing. But 
Lucian concluded to return to the cot to be sure 
that no harm came to the baronet, simply wait- 
ing first to examine the dead Indian. The sav- 
age had been a man not far from fifty years of 
age, very broad and heavily framed, and enor- 
mously ugly to look upon. His body was re- 
pulsive from dirt and filth, but his rife was a 


no hesitation in imagining where he got it. He 
evidently was one of the remnants of the Pokan- 
okets, that tribe over which King Philip reigned, 
and which had been nearly exterminated a few 
years before. The few remaining members of 
the tribe suffered no opportunity to pass unim- 





proved of inflicting vengeance upon the colonists. 
Lucian took the fellow’s rifle and shot-pouch, 
and then moved on towards the cot. 

He found Sir George not only up, but walking 
about the cot, and he looked much improved, 
both in health and spirits; but he was very anx- 
ious to know what was the cause of all this 
Strange disturbance, and as soon as the first 
warm greetings were over, he asked for an ex- 
planation. Lucian took a seat, and then pro- 
ceeded in regular order to relate the circumstances 
as they had transpired, simply, as before, with- 
holding Mr. Lyon’s name, as well as that of 
Agnes. 

“ Well,” said the baronet, very calmly, “I am 
not at all surprised at this, for Bion Lowton is 
capable of anything. Yet we must contrive 
some way to put a stop to the gentleman’s fan- 
ciful movements as soon as possible, for this sort 
of thing will not answer.” 

“ But, Sir George,” remarked the youth, ‘ you 
will not be very safe here, for this fresh disap- 
pointment may only serve to excite the villain 
on to some more sure plan for your destruction. 
Do you not think you could now bear the fatigue 
of removal to my dwelling ?” 

“ Yes, I think I could. I have been thinking 
this same thing all the morning.” 

“Tam glad of that,” returned Lucian, with 
much joy. ‘You will be more comfortable 
there.” 

“T have been very comfortable here,” said 
the baronet, gratefully. ‘“ Mark Woodson is a 
noble man, and a generous friend. Yet there 
are many comforts, of course, which we cannot 
even hope to find ina place of this kind,” he 
added, musingly. 

“Of course,” added Lucian. “I shall not 
hope to offer you amore faithful friendship than 
you have experienced here ; but I think youmay 
find a more genial companionship. I know my 
mother will make herself very happy in minis- 
tering to your wants.” 

“ Do you think so?” asked the baronet, rather 
thoughtfully, and in a lower tone of voice than 
he had been using. 

“O, I know it.” Thus far spoke the youth, 
and then, as a new thought seemed to flash upon 
him, he bowed his head a moment. He soon 
gazed up again into his companion’s face, and 
with much eagerness, he said: 

“T wish to ask you astrange question, Sir 
George. When I mentioned the name of Bion 
Lowton to my mother, she was most strangely 
and powerfully affected. Why was it? Can 
you tell me?” 

“ Did younot ask her®” the baronet replied. 

“Yes—I asked her, but she would tell me 
nothing.” 

“ Then, my son,” returned Sir George, with 
a faint smile, ‘‘ perhaps I ought not to tell you, 
even if I knew.” 

Lucian’s eyes sank for a moment before the 
strange, sharp gaze of the man before him, but 
he soon ventured to look up. 

“JT would ask nothing improper, sir; but you 
must be aware how anxious such things must 
make me. I know that this villain has, at some 
time long passed away, held some peculiar re- 
lation towards myself and my mother. Is it 
strange, then, that I should seek to know the 
secret—or is it wrong for me to ask? Many 
reasons may influence my mother to withhold 
from me the information I sought, though I 
think the chief reason was the already excited 
state of her feelings, and the dread of taxing 
them bf further reference to a matter which 
seems most painfal.” 

“Do not misunderstand me, Lucian,” Sir 
George replied, kindly. “I donot blame you 
for your course—not by any means. But I can- 
not answer your question. I am sorry you ask- 
ed me, because I cannot deny all knowledge of 
the affair, thus naturally leaving you more puz- 
zled than ever. I will not speak to you a false- 
hood. I wish I could spread the whole case 
plainly before you, but for the present you murg 
take the wish for the deed.” 

“Ttis surely very strange, 
mured, half to himself. 

“It may be more strange than you can im- 
agine,” added the baronet, with another of those 
warm, genial smiles, “ so I should advise you to 


” the youth mur- 





conjure up the most strange thing your mind | 


can comprehend, and thereon let the whole mat- 
ter rest for the present.” 

Even Lucian smiled at this proposition, but 
before he could make any further remark the 
footsteps of Woodson and Cwsar were heard in 
the yard. The youth hastened to the door, and 


| found that the two men bore the body of the 
new one, and quite valuable, and the youth had | 


| 


dead Indian. At first he hoped that the second 
one had thus been brought, but a moment's 
look satisfied him that it was the body of the 
one whom Ceasar had shot. 

“Couldn’t you catch him?” asked Luacina, 
as soon asthe body had been laid down, and the 
men had entered the cot. 


| He hastened in to see her, and found her look- 


“Dot rot him, no!” answered Mark, highly | 


excited. ‘ We chased him till we come to the 
little creek, and there we lost him. Couldn’t 
find a track after that.” 

“Tthink it very likely he waded down and 
swam the river,” said Lucian. 

“P’raps hedid. But O, I should jest liked to 
have got one shot athim. I’d ’ave settled his 
hash for him quicker ’n ye ever seed a witch 
whisked off. I don’t believe Ingins is human, 
nohow.” 

“Well, as to that,” said Sir George, “ they 
seem to have got pretty well learned in the hu- 
man art of killing people.” 

“Yes—but they don’t do it like humans, Sir 
George. They goes a skulkin’ around like 
wolves and bears.” 

‘* How did that fellow who shot at me man- 
age hiscase? He was a white man, you know,” 
asked the baronet. 

This seemed to stagger the old hunter for a 
moment, but he soon looked up with a beaming 
expression, which plainly indicated that he was 
not yet driven from his position. 

“Ah,” he uttered, “so there’s white bars, an’ 
white wolves. I don’t call that man human, no 
more’n old cloven-foot is haman—not a bit, not 
a bit.” 

The baronet smiled, and in a few moments 
he announced to the hunter his intention of leay- 
ing with Lucian. . 

“ But no,” cried Mark ; “ you will not leave | 
me now.” 

“T think I must, for I have been here long 
enough. Of course you cannot expect me to re- 
main here always. I am well enough to go now, 
and of course I must embrace the present op- 
portunity.” . 

“ Well,” said Mark, after a momentary strug- 
gle, “I suppose you must do as you think besi, 
but it'll be dreadful lonesome after you are 
gone.” 

“But you'll soon get over that, my good 
friend.” 

As Sir George tius spoke, he drew out his 
purse, and counted therefrom ten golden 
guineas. 

‘‘No, no,” exclaimed Mark, as the baronet 
handed them towards him, “I wont touch it. 
I didn’t take you for pay.” 

“Nor doI mean to pay you for taking me 
here. Had I taken more money with me, you | 
would not have got off with so light a load; but 
as itis, you have not yet seen the last of me. 
Here, take this, and count it as but a very slight 
token of my gratitude for your kindness, and 
above all else, my esteem for you as aman and a 
true Christian.” 

“No, no, Sir George.” 

“ But, my good friend, I will not have it so. 
Tf, out of my alraost exhaustless abundance you 
will not accept this—and more, too, when I wish 
it—why—then I'll never come nigh you again. 
There, sir.” 

Mark took the proffered gold, but he still per. 
sisted in asserting that he “ felt kind o’ shamed 
to take it.” Buta few kind words isum his guest 
calmed his feelings, and he soon felt pleased and 
happy. 

After this the body of the dead savage was 
buried, out close by the wood, and then the trio 
started for the river, the old hunter being deter- 
mined to accompany them to ie boat. By hav- 
ing Mark upon one side, and Casar upon the 


| 
| 





other, while Lucian led the way, Sir George 
managed to get along very comfortably. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


DISCLOSURES. 


Sir Georce Granpy enjoyed the sail down 
the little river, and by the time he reached the 
boat-landing he felt so much invigorated, that 
with only Cesar’s assistance he welked very well, 
though he could have got along alone, if he had 
tried. Lucian went first to his own cottage, and | 
having seen his guest safely domiciled, he sturted 
to go for his mother. He reached the honse 
where he left her, and was not a iittle startled 
upon being informed that she was sick, and abed. 


! 


ing very pale, with her skin hot and dry. 

“How do you feel?” he anxioasly inquired, 
taking her hand, and sitting down on the side of | 
the bed. 

“O, do not be alarmed, Lacian,” she feebly 
replied. “I have only taken a severe cold, and 
I shall soon get over it.” 

“ Bat I shall go for the physician,” said Lucian. | 

The mother at first objected, but finally she 
consented, and the youth started for the residence 
of Dr. Robinson. 

Lucian debated with himself on his way 2s to | 
whether he should inform his mother of Sir | 
George’s arrival ; at length he decided that he | 
would not tell her, as it might agitate her; at 


least, not until she wason the way of sure recovery. 
He doubted not the exci of the past few 
days had been the occasion of this sickness, and 
under such circumstances she should now be 
kept as free from all exciting causes as possible. 
He found the doctor at home, and persuaded him 
to accompany him directly back. On the way he 
explained to the physician some of the excite- 
ment under which his mother had labored, so 
that when they reached the house her case was 
already pretty well understood. 

The doctor examined his patient carefully, and 
finally pronounced the disease only a simple 
fever, from which there was no serious danger to 
be apprehended. Lucian asked him if it would 
be safe to remove her to her own home, and he 
said it would not. It would be several days, at 
least, ere it would be safe to remove her. He 
gave such medicines as he deemed proper, and 
promised to call again in the morning. Lucian 
remained a little while longer, but his mother 
needed sleep, and having assured himself that 
she would have the best of care he left. When 
he reached his own cottage he found the baronet 
waiting for him. 

“How? Has she not come?” the baronet 
asked, gazing eagerly towards the door to see if 
some one else would not enter. 

Lucian explained the unfortunate state of 
affairs, and for some moments after he had con- 
cluded there was a profound silence, during 
which Sir George seemed to be gazing about him 
as though he would find some cause for the 
sickness there in the house. He seemed very 
anxious to assure himself that the sickness was 
not dangerous, and as soon as this point was 
settled in his mind he changed the conversation 
upon another topic. 

~ * * * * 

In one of the most commodious apartments of 
the principal inn of Salem, sat William Stongh- 
ton, the chief justice of the Superior Court. He 
was a man well advanced in years, having seen 
over threescore of them—rather tall and slim, 
with a heavy brow, and broad features. His 
hair, which had now grown very gray, must once 
have been of a sandy hue, and very coarse and 
bushy. He had for many years been a clergyman, 
and a most eloquent one—but his superior abili- 
ties pointed him out as a fit man for helping in 
the work of government, and he was accordingly 
appointed Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts. 
After serving several years in that office, he as- 
sumed the robes of the judiciary, and in that 
capacity, with a special commission from Gov- 
ernor Phipps, was he now serving. 

The judge was alone in his room, engaged in 
looking over some court records, when his ser- 
vant announced ‘Thomas Arthurson. 
admitted at once. 

“ Well, Thomas,” said the judge, with a smile, 
“Tam glad to sce you again.” 

The young man expressed his gratitude in 
very modest terms, and after having taken a seat, 
he said: 

“T have come, sir, to give you some little ac- 
count of one of the chief men of this town, and 
one who has figured somewhat extensively before 
your court. Thereis a writ out, I think you told 
me, for the apprehension of Laura Burke ?” 

“Yes, Thomas, Mr. Roger Lyon has it.” 

“So Isupposed. And now may I not tell 
you what I know respecting this case 1” 

“Most assuredly you may. In ordinary cases 
a judge might properly refuse to hear anything 
calculated to prejudice him on a case that was 
to come before him; but these cases are peculiar. 
In the proof against these unfortunate individuals 
we have much that is necessarily dark and du- 
bions, and therefore I care not how much I hear 
of the case before it comes on.” 

“ Well, honorable sir, I shall only tell you 
now what I have the most substantial proofs is 
true—what I know is true. And now listen: 
Leura Burke went to work for Roger Lyon and 
She served them faithfully and well 





He was 


his wife. 


| for a miserable pittance, and she would not have 


done it had not Agnes Lyon made up a hand- 
some present from herown purse. Laura did not 
ask this, but she knew that the noble girl could 


| well spare it, and that she took pleasure in he- 


stowing it. 

“ One evening Laura arose from the tea-table 
before the rest had finished their meal, and en- 
tered the sitting-room where she had been in the 
habit of sitting to sew. The light of day was 
fast departing, and she took her work into one 


of the deep bay windows, the heavy curtain of 


which fell down after her. She had not been 


; there long before Mr. Lyon and his wife entered 


the room, and having seated themselves, the 
merchant commenced to explain some part of 
his business to his wife. 

“Laura would then have got out could she 
have done so unobserved. She had heard enongh 


| to make her fear exposure, and she remained 


quiet. She hear Mr. Lyon explain to his wife 
how he had made many thousand pounds by « 
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false invoice which he had made out of a cargo 
of goods from India. He said the loss would 
fall upon the different merchants of the city who 
had received the goods, but that they would not 
suspect him. 

“At this juncture it had become so dark that 
Laura thought she would attempt to make her 
escape from the apartment, but in doing so she 
was discovered and seized by Mr. Lyon. He at 
length professed that he had only been joking 
with his wife—but yet he swore the most dread- 
ful penalties against the poor girl if she ever 
dared to whisper a word of what she had heard.” 

“Ts this possible?” uttered the judge, in pain- 
ful surprise. 

“Yes, sir. It is trae—every word of it. On 
the very next day after what I have told you, 
the complaint of the merchants that they had 
been most outrageously imposed upon by some 
one, had become generally known among the busi- 
ness men. At this, Mr. Lyon took fright, I 
suppose, and determined to get the poor girl, who 
held the dangerous secret, out of the way. You 
perhaps know that he asserted that she made her 
appearance right up through the floor ?” 

“ Yes—he told me the same,” said Stoughton, 


thoughtfully. “But. where did you learn all 
this ?” 
“ From the girl herself.” 


“And may not she have deceived you?” 

“She? Laura Burke? O, sir—you do not 
know her.” 

«‘ But you know, my son, what seductive arts 
one under the influence of the Evil One may 
use ?” 

A few moments Thomas gazed into the old 
man’s face in surprise, and finally he said : 

“Think me not forward, sir, nor wanting in 
faith; but can you really believe in this fatal 
thing?” 

“ What—in witchcraft ¢” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Ts it not plain to be seen, my son, that such 
things are? Look at some of the cases that have 
come up before me. Do we not read in tho 
Scriptures of men posssessed of devils ?”” 

“Yes—but our Saviour did not condemn 
them.” 

“Ah, but that was because he had the power to 
cast them out. That we cannot do.” 

The youth wondered that a man of Stough- 
ton’s surpassing ability should hold such opinions, 
but he knew that the judge was very rigid in his 
religious ideas, and very intolerant, having even 
gone so far as to assert that it were vastly better 
to burn unbelievers, than to have them live and 
give spread to their heresies, and that he con- 
sidered it would be doing God an honor, and 
mankind a blessing, so to do. Knowing this 
Thomas thought not of arguing the case any 
farther. 

“ But,” said he, “ you will not surely receive 
Mr. Lyon’s statements as any evidence against 
the maiden, after what I have now tuld you?” 

“Why, of course this knowledge will have 
much influence in my judgment, and his evidence 
will be very carefully weighed.” 

After this the youth hesitated awhilo ere he 
spoke again. He wished to ascertain what means 
were to be used for Laura’s apprehension—or, 
what orders had already been issued to that 
effect. The fear presented itself that a mention 
of the subject might lead the judge to ask some 
questions which he would not wish to answer. 
However, he was determined to know, for he 
wished to know what he must guard against. 
He knew that the judge loved him, for during all 
the time that he had been attached to his service 
only the most pleasant relations had existed be- 
tween them; and Stoughton had often told him 
that he was the first and only youth who had 
ever won upon his deeper, respectful love. So 
now he felt a degree of confidence in the power- 
ful man’s friendship which emboldened him. 

“Sir William,” he said (it was very common 
then to address the chief justice by that kingly 
title), “ may I ask you what means have been 
adopted for the girl’s arrest ?” 

“O, only a warrant has been given to Mr. 
Lyon. That’s all.” 

“ Perhaps he requested that he might be alone 
empowered to take her?” suggested the youth, 
carefully. 

“ Yes—he did.” 

‘* Now in that you can see another thing which 
looks dark for him. Ho dares not have her fall 
into the hands of any one else for fear she might 
expose him, for well docs he know that one word 
from her, coupled with the facts already before 
the swindled merchants, would blast him.” 

“You would have made a good lawyer, 
Thomas,” said the judge, smiling. 

“Tdon’t know, sir,” quickly replied the youth, 
“how that would be. IfI could have but one 
case upon my mind at atime, and some one to 
help me with that, I might possibly make some 
fair deductions, but when it should come to hav- 
ing my brain taxed as yonrs must be, I fear I 
should go crazy. At all events, I should make 
but a poor hand in getting honorably rid of more 
than one of them.” 

Now even the astute judge was pleased with 
this. It had just the effect the youth meant it 
should, and no other piece of flattory ceuld have 
b en laid on so well. 

“You at least, have good sense, my son,” the 
old gentleman milély replied, “and that is one 
half the battle in all cases requiring deep judg- 
ment.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Thomas; and then 
rising, he added: “But I will infringe upon 
your time no longer. I am grateful for your 
kindness and condescension in giving me so 
much of your time, and I can only hope that 1 
have not trespassed upon you.” 

“O, not at all, not at all. I am very much 
obliged for the information you have given me. 
I shall make no effort further for the girl’s arrest, 
and if Lyon takes her I trust you will be present 
at her trial.” 

“T will, sir.” 

At this moment Mr. Ruggles, the short clerk, 
made his appearance, and Thomas stepped out. 
And the youth went away now very beppy. He 
had few fears left, and with his heart boundi 


CHAPTER XV. 
DISAPPOINTMENTS AND SUSPICIONS. 

Rocer Lyon and Bion Lowton met accord- 
ing to agreement on the night set, and it was 
then arranged that the merchant should get the 
Widow Willis and her son to go down towards 
the lower end of the harbor, on the Marblehead 
road, where lived a poor family with whom they 
were not only acquainted, but whom they often 
assisted. This was to be done, and then Lowton 
was to do the rest. 

Accordingly, on the very evening that Lucian 
returned with Sir George in his company, a 
female called upon him and informed him that 
the Widow Wilkins was very sick, and would 
not probably live till morning, and that she wish- 
ed to see both him and his mother down there as 
soon as possible. This woman, who brought the 
message, appeared familiar, but the youth could 
not make out who she was, nor where he had seen 
her. He asked her to walk in, but she professed 
to be in a great hurry, and could not stop. 

Of course; Lucian at once suspected this was 
a part of the plan for his destruction, and hence 
he was the more anxious to find out who this 
messenger was. 

“You mean the woman who lives down at the 
lawer end of the harbor ?” he said, at the same 
time raising the light which he held so that its 
rays would fall upon the visitor’s face. It was a 
curious face, and Lucian knew that he had seen it 
before. 

“Yes, sir,” sho replied. ‘“That’s the woman. 
She’s sick, and you must go and see her.” 

“ Have you just come from there, madam ?” 

“N—n—o—but I saw a person who had just 
come,from there. He was in a hurry for the doc- 
tor, and so I promised him I would call and tell 
you.” 

“ Might I ask what your name is ?” 

“My name?” 

“Te.” 

“My name is—a—Betsoy—a—Betsey Prin- 
gle, sir.” 

“Ah, yes; I have heard the name before,” 
said tho youth, trying to conceal the sudden 
emotion that seized him. He had discovered the 
secret he wished to solve. He knew the mes- 
senger. ‘Shall you see the person again who 
came up from the widow’s ?” 

“ Very likely I shall.” 

“Then you may tell him that my mother and 
myself will cail upon Mrs. Wilkins.” 

“ But you'll go to-night?” 

“We shall go to night, madam.” 

“ Good-night, sir.” 

“ Good-night, madam.” 

The messenger went away, and Lucian return- 
ed to the sitting-room, where the baronet was 
sitting. 

“Aha, Sir George, the game goes bravely on,” 
he cried, as he took a seat. ‘ Lyon has sent his 
messenger, and I am requested to go and visit a 
widow some three miles distant from here. She 
lives in a sort of lonely spot, but the place of 
her dwelling is nothing compared with the road 
to be travelled in getting there. Upon my soul, 
tis a most excellent route for murder.” 

“Are you sure the messenger was from Mr. 
Lyon?” asked the baronet. 

“Yes, ha, ha, ha—and a most comical affair it 
was. Yet, under ordinary circumstances, I 
should never have mistrusted the cheat. Had I 
held no previous suspicions I should have cer- 
tainly obeyed the summons, and had I afterwards 
tried to find out who it was had called upon me, 
I should not have known.” 

“Ah, then you know the messenger?” 

“ Yes, a female; but a very odd sort of a fe- 
male. She didn’t hardly know her name. At 
any rate, it would have been a female if dress 
could have done it; but beneath that old gown 
and straw bonnet, I recognized a certain Mr. 

Warren Bloom !”’ 

“ What—a man?” 

“ Yes—a specimen of the male species of hu- 
manity, and he had bloomed in earnest. But, 
really, he is one of Mr. Lyon’s most pliable 
tools—a low, degraded fellow, who has lived 
with the merchant these three years, and over 
whom he holds some powerful control. It has 
been whiipered that Bloom did a murder and 
robbery only a few weeks before Mr. Lyon took 
himin. However, be that as it may, the fellow 
probably would never dare to betray his master.” 

“ Well, you are fortunate, Lucian, thus far.” 

“Tam, traly; and most deeply do I feel it.” 

“Of course there will be some one sent down 
to be ready for you?” remarked Granby. 

“Down to the dark road, you mean ?” 

“Yes.” 

“T suppose so. But probably Lyon and Low- 
ton concocted this plan last night, and until this 
evening the latter did not probably know that 
one of his Indians was dead, even if he knows it 
now. Ah, but of course he must know it now, 
for they would be naturally instructed to see him 
before setting out on this second work.” 

“Yes,” returned the baronet. “But he may 
take the remaining Indian and go himself; and 
why may he not get this Warren Bioom to go, 
too?” 

“Perhaps he may. Bat really, I should like 
to contrive some way to see what they will do. 
But it would not be safe, for very likely I might 
fall into their power ere I knew it. I think I will 
remain here and let the work go on, if it can, 
without me, seeing that the part I am expected 
to play is not very desirable. That will be the 
safest way.” 

“Decidedly. But I wonder if they will watch 
this house to see if you leave it?” 

“Thad not thought of that,”’ uttered the youth. 
“But they may do that. Very likely my petti- 
coated messenger may have instructions to wait 
until we start off.” 

“Tt would be well if some plan could be adopt- 
ed to deceive them,” suggested Sir George. 

“So it would,” pursued the youth ; and after 
pondering for a few moments he continued : 
“ There is in the next house a young man whom 
I could trust, and with his assistance this could 
be readily done. I think I will try it.” 





with its new burden of love and joy he hastened 
away towards his humble home. 





In d with this idea Lucian arose and 
went out by the back way, and under cover of a 
hedge-row he reached his neighbor’s house. His 





young friend was in, and in as few words as 
possible, Lucian explained all that was necessary 
to be explained of his present situation, and then | 
told his friend what he wanted himto do. The | 
proposition was acceded to at once, and together 
they returned to Lucian’s dwelling. Here our 
hero quickly arranged himself in some of his 
mother’s clothes, and then putting on one of her 
old bonnets, he led the way out. At the door he 
took the arm of his friend and walked off to- 
wards the lower part of the town. He kept his 
eyes very sharply at work, and ere long he saw a | 
dark object crouching away beneath the shade of 
an old shed—the last building on the road before 
they came to the low marsh. 

Lucian slackened his steps a little, and con- 
trived to keep his eye upon the form already al- 
luded to. Ere long he saw it come out into the 
open road and move quickly up towards the 
town. It was a female figure—or at least, so 
habited—and the youth knew pretty nearly who 
it was. 

“ Our object is gained,” he said, turning to 
his companion, “and now we may make our way 
back as soon as possible.” 

“We shall soon have achance,” returned the 
other, “for we can take the little back road.” 

This was a sort of horse-path which led around 
near the water, and as soon as the two young 
men reached it they turned into it, and thus 
made their way back as fast as possible. All 
difficulty was now passed, and ere long they 
struck across the fields, and so reached their re- 
spective dwelling by the back way. Lucian 
thanked his friend very kindly, and then hasten- 
ed to rejoin the baronet, whom he found in con- 
versation with Cesar. 

“It’s done,” he cried, as he took a seat, “ and 
you may be sure the assassins have their cue.” 

An explanation followed, and shortly after- 
wards Cesar withdrew to his bed. The baronet 
was somewhat fatigued, and as he chose to retire, 
Lucian followed suit, having no desire to sit up 
alone. - * * * * 

It was midnight—and Mr. Roger Lyon sat 
alone in his private room. He was nervous and 
uneasy, and at the slightest noise he would start 
as though he were fear struck. The minutes 
rolled heavily on, and at length the hands of his 
watch told him that half an hour had fled since 
the stroke of twelve. Bion Lowton had promised 
to be there by midnight. Yet he might be ne- 
cessarily detained. Lyon knew the nature of the 
business he was upon, and he thought it very 
likely he had found it necessary to wait for the 
movements of some other party. However, ere 
another half hour had passed away, there came a 
rap upon the merchant’s door. He bade the ap- 
plicant enter, and Mr. Warren Bloom poked in 
his head. 

“ Mr. Lowton’s down stairs, sir,” he said. 
Mr. Bloom was now divested of his superfluous 
garb, and looked like a very poor specimen of 
the genus homo masculine. His master bade him 
send the man up. 

In a few moments more, Bion Lowion made 
his sppearance. His face was dark with disap- 
pointment and rage, and with a nervous, excited 
movement, he sank into a chair. 

“ Well, my friend, how comes on the work ?” 
Lyon asked. 

“ How?” uttered Lowton, in a quick, harsh 
tone. ‘ By the powers of darkness, sir, there’s 
some fate at work against us; and if l’m not 
very much mistaken, this fate has a wondrous 
degree of intelligence.” 

« But what is it, Lowton ?” 

“Why, sir, we have been foiled again; and 
that, too, by premeditation. One of my Indians 
was shot this forenoon in the woods, by either 
Lucian Willis, or his negro.” 

“But how was that? What could they have 
been doing that he should have shot them ?” 

Lowton hesitated ere he answered the ques- 
tion, for he had no desire to admit another to the 
secret of his designs upon Sir George Granby ; 
so he framed a bit of falsehood: 

“I knew that the youngster and his burly ne- 
gro would be likely to go to the woods after 
game, and I sent my Indians after them.” 

“But that was nota proper course to pursue, 
if you wished to secure both him and his moth- 
er,” said Lyon, with some sternness. 

“ O—I—I—had given this order before I had 
seen you on the subject, and forgot to counter- 
mand it.” 

“But how do you know that it was Willis 
who shot him ?” 

“ Because the other Indian saw him and his 
negro. Hecould not tell which fired, but they 
both chased him.” 

“ Well—but how about the affair to-night? 
Did you not see Willis and his mother ?” 

“See them? No!” ° 

“ But they went.” 

“No, sir, they did not go.” 

“But my man called there, and the youth 
promised that he and his mother would go. 
And furthermore, in obedience to my instruc- 
tions, my man went down the road to a point 
which they must pass in going, and from which 
he could also see Willis’s cottage. He distinctly 
saw the widow and her son leave the house, and 
they passed close by where he was concealed and 
went on towards the lower end of the harbor 
road. Now you must have made some mistake, 
sir.” 

“No, sir—it is your man who has made the 
mistake,” returned Lowton, with ardent assur- 
ance. ‘No such persons had gone down the 
road, nor had they called at the dwelling of this 
woman Wilkins.” 

“But Bloom saw them leave the house, and 
go in that direction.” 

“Saw whom ?” 

“ Mrs. Willis and her son.” 

“No, sir; for I have since learned from Dr. 
Robinson, whom I met on his return from an 
evening visit, that Mrs. Willis is confined to her 
bed by severe sickness.” 

“ But this is passing all belicf,” uttered Lyon, 
in perplexity. “The young man told Bloom 
that he and his mother would go, and not long 
afterwards he did really leave the house, with a 
female in his company, and move off towards | 

the point designated. Now what do you make 
of that 1” 





| oil, as the most wonderful means that was known 
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“T will tell you what I make of it: By some | 


| means Lucian Willis has become acquainted with | 


our plan. Now there can be no mistake about | 
this. There is no mistake that they—some- | 
body—went down a short distance towards the 
marsh this last evening; but they returned very 
soon by a back way. What could this move- 
ment be for but to mislead us ?” 

“But how could they have got any idea of 
our plans?” 

“ Have you nota child who feels more than an 
ordinary interest in this youngster ?” 

Roger Lyon started at this question. 

“Ha! What mean you now?” he gasped. 

“Can you not guess what I mean?” added 
Lowton, in a low, searching tone. 

“That there has been some intimacy between 
my child and young Willis is true, but he has 
been sent away, and my child has been forbid- 
den to see him again.” 

“But you should know, Mr. Lyon, that the 
movements of a headstrong girl, already smitten 
with love, are not so easily managed.” 

Lyon winced slightly at this remark, and for 
a moment there were anger-marks upon his 
face ; but they soon disappeared, and then he 
said: 

“We will say no more upon that subject, sir, 
for let my child hold such connexion with the 
youth as she may, she could not have influenced 
him in this, for by no possible means cou!d she 
know anything of it.” 

“Aha, Roger Lyon, I am not so sure of that. 
On the evening when we sat here and concocted 
our plans—when I told you without reserve about 
the two Indians, and soon— I saw something 
suspicious, though I mentioned it not last night. 
When I left your room that night, I caught a 
glance at the folds of a female dress disappear- 
ing around the angle of the passage close by your 
door. And I know, too, that within fifteen 
minutes, or half an hour, of that time, a female 
left your house, and was gone over an hour, and 
then returned. What do you think of this?” 

Mr. Lyon was thunderstruck. At first he 
knew not what to think. He tried to persuade 
himself that ’twould be impossible for his child 
to do so; but this idea soon left him. After 
pondering awhile, he said: 

“If my daughter has done such a thing as this 
she shall suffer most severely for it, sir; but you 
will at once see that the circumstance was en- 
tirely beyond my control.” 

“ O—I had no thought of blaming you, sir— 
not at all,” returned Lowton. “Only I wished 
you should know how all this has probably hap- 
pened. Your child may have had only the best 
of motives in thus placing the youth upon his 
guard, but sce what it has resulted in. One of 
my Indians has been slain, and we entirely 
thwarted in our plans.” 

To this Mr. Lyon said, “yes.” But he forgot 
to remark that if his child had not done as she 
perhaps did, others might have been slain. 
However, as that was not a part of his business 
there was no need of his touching upon it. 

“And now,” resumed Lowton, “I know not 
that we can make any further plans to-night. I 
shall look around some to-morrow, and see what 
can be done, and if I think of any way in which 
we can work together for each other’s mutual 
benefit, I will call upon you; and if you hit upon 
alike plan I wish you would send for me, or call 
upon me.” 

The merchant promised so to do, and then 
Mr. Lowton took his leave. Lyon accompanied 
him down, and when they reached the passage 
the visitor pointed out the place where he had 
seen the female disappear. It was in the direc- 
tion of Agnes’s room. But the parent did not 
say 80. 

When Roger Lyon returned to his private 
apartment, which he did before retiring, he was 
worked upon bya variety of emotions, but a 
fearful, tremulous rage was uppermost in his 
feelings. When he had first discovered that 
Laura Burke possessed the secret of his villany, 
his first impulse was to get her out of the way 
at all hazards. At that moment the idea of 
directly murdering her was not present with him ; 
but now, after so much failure, and the contin- 
uous presence of the one thought in his soul, he 
had arrived at a point where he would have hesi- 
tated at nothing that could answer his ends. 
He feared Lucian Willis, too, for he also pos- 
sessed this secret, and however much he might 
have dreaded the idea of murder one short week 
before, he was fully up to it now. But it made 
him very miserable. He fancied ’twas the fear 
of being exposed before he could perfect his mur- 
derous designs, and perhaps it was, in part. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





JOHN BUNYAN. 


Lord Campbell, the present distinguished Chief 
Justice of England, in remarking upon the Pil- 
grim’s Progress, says: “ Little do we know what 
is for our permanent good. Had Banyan been 
discharged and allowed to enjoy bis liberty, he, 
no doubt, would have returned to his trade, fill- 
ing up his intervals of leisure with field preach- 
ing; his name would not have survived his own 
generation, and he would have done little for the 
religious improvement of mankind. The prison 
doors were shut upon him for twelve years. Be- 
ing cut off from the external world, he com- 
munA with his own soul, and inspired by Him 
who touched Isaiah’s lips with fire, he composed 
the noblest allegory, the merit of which was first 
discovered by the lowly, but which is now laud- 
ed by the refined critic, and which has done more 
to awaken piety, and to enforce the precepts of 
Christian morality, than all the sermons that 
have been published by all the prelates of tho 
Anglican Church.” —Zilustrated News. 
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MY EDEN HOME, 


BY ESTHER 8. STRATTON. 


Tlas earth a dearer spot than this’ 

A home more bright with happiness? 
More watched a nest? 

Where every object sends a charm 

Of sweet, wild harmonies, that calm 
The soul's unrest? 


Where every white-robed image seems, 
Like genii strayed from poesy's dreams, 
To guard from wrong— 
Where every hour the moments bring, 
Blips, like a fay on silver wing, 
Gaily along. 


Where every song our birdie tells, 

Like angel-echo, floats and swells 
With hallowed trill— 

And every gift with thought is wove, 

Of him who shares this home of love, 
And shields from ill. 


O, earth holds not so blest a home 
As this, where two souls blend in one, 
So truly woven! 
My Eden home' God grant its light 
Be ever holy, ever bright— 
A type of heaven. 
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LOVE. 


BY FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 





“Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart; 
’tis woman’s sole existence,” sang the poet 
Byron. And very prettily it sounds, too, in 
verse. But like many other things in poetry, it 
is prodigious nonsense, and utterly false. Wo- 
men know nothing about love, beside its name, 
and the common stock of pretty, sentimental 
twaddle they are so fond of regaling you with. 
At least / never met with one who did. 

I am aware this sentiment will be considered 
outrageously heretical. I make nodoubt that even 
you, my dear sir, think I am making a rather 
sweeping assertion. But why do you think so? 
Not that your experience goes to show the con- 
trary, but because the idea that women were the 
sole possessors of the things called hearts, 
and the only beings capable of the fol-de-rol 
termed love, has been instilled into your mind, 
any time since you wore petticoats, and the er- 
roncous impression has been deepened and con- 
firmed by story books innumerable, ever since 
you first read the Scottish Chiefs. But you havo 
been all your life laboring under a melancholy 
mistake. It isin man’s heart that love is in- 
digenous it is there, in its native soil, that it 
springs up quickest, and flourishes the most lux- 
uriantly; and Ican prove it. I can make you 


own that I am right, and you wrong, if you will . 


answer me truly and honestly. So place your 
right hand a little to the left of the centro of 
your shirt bosom, look me square in the eyes, 
and be honest for once. 

And first, let me inquire, how many times 
have you been in love? Never mind counting 
your fingers, and calling your thumb Mary, and 
your forefinger Nelly. I see by the way you go 
on, that it will take some time to get at the exact 
number. Let it suffice that you have been in 
love a great many times, so many that you can- 
not readily remember. And, besides those dear 
ereatures with whom you have been deeply, 
truly, devotedly in love, how many times do you 
suppose you have becn entranced an entire even- 
ing, by the exquisite figure, the luminous and 
love beaming eyes, or fascinated by the bewitch- 
ing manners of some ball-room divinity? How 
many times has a whole sermon been thrown 
away upon you, because the path from your eyes 
to the preacher was obstructed by an angel? 
Not such an angel as upon another occasion be- 
set the path which Balaam’s talkative beast 
would fain pursue, but an angel in a fashionable 
bonnet and fur tippet ? 

And when the sermon was ended, or the play, 
or the concert, or what not, how many, mary 
times have you stood in the doorway, and peep- 
ed furtively under the bonnet or sunshade, to 
catch one more and a nearer glimpse of that 
sweet face as she passed out? And when that 
nearer view disclosed more than ordinary love- 
liness, or you were more than usually bewitched, 
have you not, impertinent scamp that you arc, 
followed at a becoming distance that bright and 
daintily stepping vision, that you might discover 
where she lived, and if possible learn her namo, 
with a view to a future introduction? Or, fail- 
ing in that, have you not walked hurriedly past 
the lady, for the distance of a rod or two, turned 
suddenly, and gazed attentively toward Orion or 
the north star, thereby leading your fellow pedes- 
trians, as well as the lady herself, to imagine that 
you expected to witness some extraordinary 
phenomenon in the heavens # but in reality that 
you might obtain still another view of those ex- 
quisite features, without attracting the attention 
of the lady to your impertincnce—as if you 
could deceive her, as to your object! 

Of all these things have you been guilty, many 
atime and oft, or you are not the gallant fellow 
I took you for. And why have you done so? 
What has been the cause of the constant fevcrish- 
ness about the heart, with which you have suf- 
fered ever since you left the primary school, and 
began to be classed with the big boys? 

It is the superabundance of love which floweth 
up unceasingly, the natural tendency of your 
heart to affection, its yearning for eyme object 
upon which to bestow that affection. And this 
feeling continues fur a number of years, until 
you become thoroughly though reluctantly con- 





THE USE OF OLL. 


In this country, children are “ tually | 
watered,” as pve they were quplintons ani- 
mais. In the East Indies, children are rare} 
washed with water; but they are oiled every day. 
A child’s head can be kept much cleaner if oiled, 
than without it, and many young persons wich 
hectic cheeks would probably never know the | 
last days of consumption, if their parents would | 
insist on having the chests, back and limbs | 
anointed with sweet oil two or three times a 
week. The Hebrew physiciuns seem to have | 
covsidered oil as more ¢flicacious then any other | 
remedy. The sick were always anointed with 


“ 


of checking disease.— Christian Freeman. 


vinced that in the female heart there is uo cor- 
responding and sympathetic emotion, no sponta- 
neous gushing forth of love to meet your own; 
though you have sought it anxiously and with 
tears, but in vain. 

So after the best portion of your life is spent, 
youth and its bright dreams vanished, and you 
become a sober bachelor of thirty and upwards, 
you look about for a suitable partner to make 


| home fur you; and pitching upon an icy-hearted 


female with some fortune and a good family, vou 
marry, to the satisfaction of all your friends, 
living happily, as the world goes; ever afer, 
rearing up an immense family to follow in your 

















































footsteps, and if they happen to 
have them frozen ap for want o 
yours has been, 
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footsteps, and if they happen to have hearts, to 


| 


have them frozen up for want of sympathy, as | 


yours has been. 


own experience, that love is inherent in the heart 
of man, that it is impossible for any creature to 
be more capable of affection, from the simple 
fact that man’s heart is all love, until it becomes 
chilled and discouraged by contact with the 
frosty and calculating hearts of those whom he 
would fain love, and be in turn by them beloved. 
It now only remains to show—still by your own 
experience—that females are not so capable of 
loving as are men, and that their hearts are not 
so tender or susceptible. 

Of the first class, of which I have spoken 
(those with whom you have been deeply and 
truly in love), how many of the vast number do 
you suppose—now that the blindness of passion 
has passed from your sight—really and truly 
loved you in return? I ¢an anticipate your an- 
swer—not one in fifty. No, not,one in a hun- 
dred and eighty-seven; it is even a matter of 
doubt if that one did. 

And again, how many young ladies do you 
think have been fascinated by your address, your 
conversation, or your dancing ? How many have 
lost a good sermon from an interesting divine, 
because you happened to sit between them and 
the shepherd? How many have lingered about 
the door, to see you as you came out? How 
many have followed you home, to ascertain your 
residence, or learn your name? How many 
have turned suddenly in the street, under the 
pretence of looking at something else, and cast 
sly glances under the rim of your hat? Alas! 
very few. And why is it thus? It is not that 
your appearance is unpreposscssing; on the 
contrary, you are a good-looking fellow—an un- 
commonly good-looking fellow—far better look- 
ing, as a man, than the majority of ladies in 
whom you have been intensely interested. No, 
the cause is not to be looked for there. It is sim- 
ply what I stated at the commencement of this 
paper, that in susceptibility to the tender passion, 
the female heart was not for a moment to be 
compared with the heart of man. Had it been 
otherwise, the ladies of whom I have spoken 
would have done towards you precisely as you 
have done towards them. ‘They would have lin- 
gered at the church door, they would have fol- 
lowed you home; 1m short, they would have ‘oved 
you as you did them, had they been capable of 
such feelings; but they were not, and hence the 
result. Ali these things, I repeat, they would 
have done, and more, had they loved you enough. 

I think I see the blush that rises to your noble 
ec , and spreads over your magnificent 
forehead, as you humbly own that I am right, 
and that all your preconceived notions were 
wrong. Yet do not take it so much to heart, do 
not sorrow too much that such an immensity of 
your heart’s truest love has been lavished upon 
angel forms with hearts of snow, easily melted 
but very cold, and being melted, only the more 
ready to turn to ice, colder and harder than be- 
fore. Neither think you are alone in this misfor- 
tune; the majority of mankind are in no better 
case. Even I, who have been through all the 
different stages—I, who have loved well and 
long and very often—I, who have seen the 
world and round it travelled much, am no par- 
ticle better off; and though I have loved many 
and flirted with more, yet I verily believe that 
among the vast multitude of all nations and 
people and kindred and tongue, there is not so 
much as one solitary “ gal” that cares the value 
of a damaged Smyrna fig whether Aristides 
Jinx still proudly treads the carth, or has given 
his final kick to his mortal bucket, and peace- 
fully gone under. 

And with your permission, I will a “ tail un- 
coil,” which shall, in some sort, illustrate the 
proposition here advanced. It is not much of a 
story, either. “The tale I tell hath oft been 
told.” The song bears the old burthen—deep 
and idolatrous love, a false woman, and a broken 
heart ; that is all. We have heard the changes 
rung upon that weary theme so much, and so 
often, that our ears are tired, and we would fain 
list tosome sweeter strain. Butin my self-assumed 
capacity of tutor, I would have you lend the 
ear of attention to the teachings of a tongue that 
darkencth not counsel by words without wisdom. 
Listen, then, O jilted and heart-broken youth, to 
the story of Aristides Jinx, late of Pugwash. 

Once upon a time, it matters not when or 
where, but it was not long ago, and it was in a 
dreamy and secluded nook among a chain of 
wooded hills, at whose base alternately smiled or 
raved the blue waters of the mighty Atlantic, 
that there stood a small and unpretending coun- 





try church, with large, square, uncurtained win-° 


dows, white walls, and a slender spire, almost as 
stender as the discourse of the good man, whose 
nasal cloquence droned drowsily through the 
long hours of a sultry summer’s day. 

It was not a pretty church, nor a comfortable 
one. The seats were very hard, the backs were 
fearfully perpendicular, and the hot sun poured 
through the big windows upon the heads of the 
panting devotees with a fervor which gave to the 
denunciations of the preacher a terrible signifi- 
cance, and awakened unwonted feelings of com- 
miseration for the sufferings ofthe singed sinners 
of Sodom! 

But though the church itself was not a pretty 
or inviting church, the sanie can by no means be 
said of all who worshipped there; on the con- 
trary, it is my unalterable conviction that not a 
town in the whole boundless continent could 
boast prettier girls than the nameless little vil- 
lage of which the fanny old church formed a 
part. 
their Sunday best, as they sat upon those un- 
gainly seats, with a nicely folded white handker- 
chief in one hand, and a hymn-book in the other, 
over the top of which their bright eyes glanced 
in search of other and different kind of kims 
which the book did not contain, looking all the 
while as demure as so many pussies; and sad 
havoc did their pretty faces cause among the 
hearts of the green and luxuriant village beaux, 
who sat bolt upright upon their benches, with 
their stout brogans drawn as far as possible un- 
der their seats, while they glanced out of the cor- 
ners of their eyes towards the “women’s side” 
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have led a stranger to suspect that the parson 


| had that instant given the military word of com- 
I think I must have convinced you from your 


be 





It was a bewitching sight to see them in | 


mand, “eyes right.” 
But among all that prime and undamaged lot 
of number one girls, my partial and love-smitten 


eyes saw perfection in but one; and to that one, | 
my glance turned as naturally as the needle to | 


the po—nonsense, as a lover’s eyes to the mis- 
tress of his heart. And she returned my sheep- 
eyed glances, so she did, in such a charming, 
witching, provoking way, that I fear the good 
things of this world occupied more of my 
thoughts than the excellent and long-winded 
sermon to which I should have listened ; and at 
that time, I must have appeared to the sober el- 
der no better than one of the wicked. But in 
my own defence, I will say that never in his 
sorest trials did St. Antony have to overcome 
such a delightful, such a bewitching temptation, 
and though the occurrences of which I speak 
have long since passed into the multitudinous 
ranks of the has beens, yet I feel, should I be so 
tempted again, I should become a backslider in 
no time. 

Carrie and myself had been children together, 
of nearly the same age—she being but three 
years my junior. Living in the same street, 
playing the same plays, attending the same 
school where we were flogged with the same 
stick, it is not surprising that a mutual attach-. 
ment should have existed detween us during our 
childish years, or that, when the lapse of time 
added to our stature, bringing with it an undefin- 
able sense of nothing particular, which caused 
us to be more reserved in our intercourse, to 
blush and look sheepish when we met—it is not 
surprising, I say, that our childish affection 
should have given place to that delicious misery, 
grown-up love. And very nice and proper little 
lovers did we make. Ah, distinctly do I remem- 
ber those dear moonlight rambles, when with 
trembling fingers and blushing cheeks, I tied 
Carrie’s little white fur tippet under her pretty 
chin, that she might not take cold in her dear lit- 
tle throat, when she put on the darlingest blue 
and white crochet hood that ever was knit, and 
in stlken shawl and velvet mantle wrapped, 
leaned confidingly upon my arm, as we wandered 
with slow and lingering steps beside the sea, or 
through wooded lanes, where the bright moon- 
light played in a thousand fantastic shapes upon 
our path, as it fell through the gently swaying 
branches of the greenwood trees. 

We were ever so happy then—far happier than 
we shall ever be again, though we did not know 
it. No one ever realizes his happiness until it is 
passed, and he sighs for its return in vain. But 
one thing we did know—that we loved ; and that 
nothing earthly—not even death, could render 
our hearts inconstant, or cause us for a moment 
to forget. Many and many a love speech did 
we recite to each other—specches of strange con- 
struction, full of quaint and curious phrases, 
formed after the manner of those found in old- 
fashioned novels, which, in the simplicity of our 
hearts, we supposed to be the only true and 
proper way for people in our condition to con- 
verse—as, indeed, why should we not have so 
thought? If Thaddeus of Warsaw did not 
know how to make love, where, Ict me ask, are 
we to look for a correct model ? 

When I say that Carrie loved me as devotedly 
as I loved her, it may seem to conflict with my 
statement that women do not love. But Carrie 
was not a woman then—she was a girl; and my 
experience goes to show that for a short, a very 
short and transient period, before they learn to 
calculate and manage, young girls are as capable 
of loving as are our softer-hearted and more sus- 
ceptible sex. 

But though we were very loving and very 
happy, such happiness could not last; for, as 
Bill Shakspeare used to say, “the course of 
true love,” ete., ete. And I, who in the opinion 
of myself and friends had got to be quite a man, 
my legs having attained a surprising length, and 
a species of mouldy looking moss having begun 
to make its appearance on my chin, giving prom- 
ise of the future virile bristles, it was decided 
that I was to go to the city to seek my fortune, 
as many a one had done before me, when, as @ 
matter of course, I should become a man of 
property in no time; for, as any one at all ac- 
quainted with the traditions of New England 
must be well aware, it is only necessary for a 
young fellow from the rural districts to enter 
Boston, over Charlestown Bridge, with a bundle 
upon a stick over his shoulder, and a capital of 
sixand a quarter cents in his pocket, and he 
straightway enters into a highly lucrative busi- 
ness, and in the period of eighteen months, or 
thereabout, becomes a millionaire, stands at the 
head of the trade, and isamerchant prince. At 
all events, men have done such things, and 
doting parents are very apt to ask of themselves, 
“why a young gentleman, of such surprising 
abilities as our Peter, should not be equally 
successful ?” 

My parting with Carrie was silly and affecting 
in the highest degree; no story-book lovers ever 
exchanged a greater number of vows and pro- 
testations, and our anguish may be imagined, 
when it occurred to us that the then state of 
postal arrangements would admit of our corre- 
sponding only four times per day. And as we 
hugged each other for the last time, the tears fell 
from my eyes and pattered upon the dry leaves 
at our feet at such a rate, that a blind individual, 
who had never beenin love, could have supposed 
nothing else than that a heavy shower was falling 
upon the land. 

Twelve long and weary months elapsed before 
IT again returned to Pugwash and my love; and 
when I did return, it was not with the enormous 
wealth I had fendly hoped to accumulate. On 
the contrary, so far from following in the foot- 
steps of the celebrated merchant who had been 

pointed out as an example, I only succeeded in 
obtaining an excessively moderate clerkship, 
with a salary just about sufficient to defray the 
expense of paper and postage in my correspon- 
dence with Carrie. 
had been extensive, may be supposed ; 


| of the church with a pertinacity which would 





was quite satisfactory to both. Not that there 
had been any diminution of affection on my 
part, whatever might have been the case with 
Carrie. But the fact is, to compose a readable 
letter oftener than once a weck to the same per- 
son, upon the same subject, for fifty-two weeks in 
succession, it is necessary that the writer should 
possess no inconsiderable amount of genius, and 
that is a quality of which we were both lament- 
ably deficient. 

For a week previous to the time fixed for my 
return home, I could neither sleep nor feed for 
thinking of the joy that awaited me, and how 
surprised and delighted Carrie and the girls 
would be, and how jealous it would make the 
fellows to sce me in my city-built clothes—tight- 
legged breeches and bob-tailed coat—so different 
from the rustic suit in which I came away. 

I had carefully withheld from Carrie any inti- 
mation that she might so shortly expect to see 
“McGregor on his native heath once more,’ 
wishing to add a pleasant surprise to the ecstacy 
(which your humble servant made, no doubt) she 
would experience upon again beholding his 
sweet face. It was Sunday morning when I ar- 
rived in town, and the bell was ringing for 
church. Never shall I forget how my heart 
jumped and capered about under the two inch 
thickness of cotton that lined my waistcoat and 
gave mea noble chest. I could scarcely breathe 
for heat, happiness and expectation. Not wish- 
ing to attract the attention of the entire congre- 
gation to myself, during the whole morning ser- 
vice, which I felt sure I should do, did I enter 
the body of the church, I crept noiselessly up 
stairs to the gallery, and peeping over the rail, 
sought out the seat usually occupied by Carrie. 
There she sat, sure enough, looking as pretty as 
—as—how pretty she did look! 

I can’t pretend to say how long I might have 
stood gazing at my loved one like one entranced 
(doubtless as long as she sat there), had I not 
observed, not only all the other girls in the 
church, but Carrie also, turn their eyés every 
minute or two towards one particular part of 
the house. Looking in the same direction, I 
was petrified at beholding a sight that filled me 
with more dismay than I should experience, even 
if I were to meet my own tailor face to face. 
And this object of atiraction was no other than 
a tall, handsome gentleman, in an undress uni- 
form of the navy, which became his figure so 
well, that I was forced to acknowledge to myself 
that in true manly beauty his equal could seldom 
be found. Nay, Ieven went so far as to own, 
despite the very excellent opinion I entertain of 
my own personal charms, that he even sur- 
passed me. 

Now any one possessing such a jealous dispo- 
sition as your own, can readily conceive into 
what a state I was thrown upon beholding this 
poacher upon my manor. With my brow con- 
tracted into a fearful scowl, and my heart over- 
flowing with envy, hatred and malice, I awaited 
“the benediction shat follows after prayer.” It 
came, at length, and the congregation having 
nestled consumedly—as they always do—while 
it was being pronounced, began to leave the 
church. I lingered awhile, till I saw Carrie dis- 
appear through the doorway, for I did not wish 
to meet her until I could be certain of seeing her 
alone. Having waited what I thought to be a 
proper time, I hurried down the stairs, and 
springing out of the door, found myself face to 
face with Carrie, who was leaning upon the arm 
of the handsome stranger. She blushed and ap- 
peared confused for an instant, but for that mat- 
ter, so did I myself; then springing forward with 
all her accustomed cordiality, she welcomed me 
home, and was overwhelming me with a torrent of 
questions, when stopping suddenly, she turned 
towards the stranger : 

“ Lieutenant Tompkins, Mr. Jinx. 
Lieutenant Tompkins of the navy.” 

“May the harpoon-tailed author of all evil 
confound Lieutenant Tompkins and all his kith, 
kin, seed and generation,” said my heart so 
plainly, that I wondered he did not hear it; 
while my lips, with the unblushing effrontery of 
a tombstone, syllabled the stereotyped lie that I 
was happy to make his acquaintance. 

The lieutenant, bowing profoundly, delivered 
himself of a similar lie, and on either side of the 
dear little bone of contention, we walked slowly 
home, keeping up during the whole walk an ani- 
mated discussion upon the state of the weather, 
and the probability of a speedy rain; a matter 
upon which Carrie must have thought depended 
our lives, honor and estates, so earnest were we 
in supporting our respective views. 

Upon arriving at the door, the lieutenant, find- 
ing I was not disposed to yield the ground to 
him, wished us good morning, and to my inex- 
pressible delight weighed anchor. I said nothing 
to Carrie concerning my jealousy of the marine 
monster, not caring to have her know I feared 
him as a rival. Her treatment of me was as 
kind and cordial as I could have desired, and 
had he not been in the place, I should have been 
content ; but I could perceive by the number of 
allusions to him, and the frequent mention of his 
name, that he occupied more of her thoughts 
than was altogether agreeable te me. And not 
only Carrie, but all the other girls in town, took 
a deep interest in the affairs of Lieutenant Tomp- 
kins. Go where I would, I was saluted with 
Lieutenant Tompkins said this, or Lieutenant 
Tompkins said that, and Lieutenant Tompkins 
did the other, until it worried me into sucha 
state that I could think of nothing else; and 
more than once, when attempting to sign a pa- 
per, I was disgusted at finding, instead of my 
own honored name, the detestable patronymic of 
Lieutenant Tompkins. 

It is but fairto state that, however much the 
lieutenant was noticed and caressed, he was not 
more so than myself. No more parties and 


Mr. Jinx, 


for me; but it was disagreeable, to say the least, 
to have an outsider like him divide with me the 
attention and civilities that would have been all 


| my own but for him. There was one advantage 


That our correspondence | 
but there | 


had been a gradaal falling off in the number of | 


letters, from the first month of ovr separation, 
until at the end of the year, one letter each week 


which the lieutenant possessed over me, that 
more than equalled the fact of my being a gen- 
tleman from the city. He had been everywhere, 
had seen everything, and could spin “ yarns,” as 


he called them, of the most appalling length | 


and strength, of which he was invariably the 
hero; and however lightly I might affect to 
think of his wonderful adventures, it was clear 


that the girls believed all he told them, and liked 


him all the better for the dangors he had passed, 


| for girls do admire courage and bravery by who- 


ever displayed. And as I could never lay any 





about boat-sailing; bat I was soon to be unde- 
ceived. Making out from the land, and sep- 
arating the Bay of Pugwash from the ocean, isa 


long tongue of sandy beach. Within, the water 


; Was smooth and placid; but beyond, the heave 


| claim to that sort of thing myself, it is not sur- | 





prising that I detested him in proportion to the 
amount he professed to have. 
I had no doubt then, neither have I now, that 


Lieutenant Tompkins of the navy was as full- | 
blooded, thorough-paced a liar, as you will find | 
among the whole of that truth-despising class of | 


men who do business upon the great deep; and 


as all is fair in love, I resolved to fight him with | 


his own veapons. 
week, when I came to this determination ; it was 
one evening when a number of young ladies, in- 
cluding Carrie, together with the lieutenant and 
myself, were assembled at the house of a neigh- 
bor. He (the lieutenant) had just concladed 
the recital of some thrilling adventure that had 
occurred to him in some outlandish port or oth- 
er, where by his instrumentality the lives of an 
incredible number of people had been saved ; to 
all of which the girls had listened with open- 
mouthed wonder and admiration, while Carrie, 
with flushed cheek and sparkling eyes, gazed 
upon the hero with such undisguised interest, to 
the total forgetfulness of my presence, that I 
could endure it no longer. 

“ Did I ever tell you of the singular adventure 
that occurred to me in Boston Harbor, last sum- 
mer?” I asked, in the off hand, careless manner 
for which the lieutenant was remarkable. 

“No,” they all ejaculated, in manifest surprise 
that I should have had an adventure of any 
kind. 

“ Now for it,” thought I; and with a liberal 
use of such sea-phrases as I had picked up from 
books, I proceeded to relate how, “ sailing one 
day in the lower harbor, in the magnificent yacht 
belonging to my young friend, Harry Stocracy, 
the rich banker’s son, a terrific squall sprang up, 
obliging me, incompany with a number of other 
boats, to take shelter under the lee of an island. 
When the storm—which old sailors declared to 
be the most tremendous they had ever witnessed 
—was at its height, a boat, in which was a gen- 
tleman and several ladics, was observed to be 
endeavoring to make the harbor through the pass 
between Point Alderton and the light. The sea 
was making acomplete breech over the boat, and 
their situation was evidently critical in the ex- 
treme. While we gazed, horror-stricken at the 
impending fate of the unfortunate craft, a mon- 
strous sea boarded the little vessel, carrying 
away her masts, and in another moment, covered 
with spray, and wallowing in the trough of the 
sea, she was drifting rapidly towards the fatal 
breakers on the Minot’s. This,’”’ I went on to 
say, “was more than I could stand. To see 
women perishing before my eyes, without making 
an effort to save them, was not in my nature ; 
8o hoisting sail, regardicss of the remonstrances 
of those in the neighboring boats, and their pre- 
dictions that I was rushing to certain destruc- 
tion, I sailed boldly out into the boisterous wa- 
ters of the bay, and after an unheard of display 
of seamanship,” which I described at yreat 
length, ‘ succeeded in saving the entire party.” 

This precious story, being related in a most 
florid style, with all the aids of a vivid imagina- 
tion—for I was always pretty good at a lie, and 
have had no little practice—was received with 
unbounded applause. The lieutenant was com- 
pletely outshone, and that, too, on his own 
chosen element, and I at once became the lion 
of the evening. Carrie no longer lavished her 
smiles upon him, but regarded me with an inter- 
est as delightful as it was novel. Innumerable 
were the questions showcred upon me concerning 
the affair, all of which I found no difficulty in 
answering, without contradicting my<elf, for the 
story was inthe main truc. There had been such 
a storm, and such a rescue, and I had been in 
the boat; but so far from taking any active part, 
I had crouched, trembling with apprehension, in 
the bottom of the yacht, while a veteran “salt,” 
who had braved the storms of every sea, stood 
at the helm—for it is scarcely necessary for me 
to observe that I know about as much concern- 
ing the management of a boat in a storm, as a 
woodchuck may be supposed to know about the 
Oratorio of Moses in Egypt. 

I was highly delighted, you may be sure, with 

the success of my plan ; and { determined, what- 
ever story the licutenant might tell in the future, 
I would cap it with something still more won- 
derful. And doubtless this mode of proceeding 
would have worked uncommonly well but for an 
unforeseen event, which occurred the morning 
following my debut as a narrator of “ thrilling 
tales of ocean life.” 
« It was a bright, clear morning, with a fresh 
breeze from the northwest, and having collected 
together a number of young ladies and gentle- 
men, one of them proposed a horseback excur- 
sion up among the hills. The idea was pro- 
nounced a good one, and we were about making 
the necessary arrangements, when a deputation 
of young ladies arrived with a new project. 
The lieutenant had succecded in procuring » 
couple of fine boats, and proposed a sail, he to 
take charge of one, while Mr. Jinx managed 
the other. 

You can fancy my dismay at this unexpected 


opportunity for displaying my seamanship. 1 | less, indeed, some hand was stretched forth for 
made every possible objection, but the girls were | 3 : : 


in raptures at the notion of being “rocked in 
the cradle of the deep.” I intimated that the 
wind was too strong; but they were not afraid, 
not they, with such skilful navigators as the lieu- 
tenant and Mr. Jinx. I hesitated until to hes- 


| itate any longer would be to acknowledge myself 
| no sailor, and consequently the “whopper” I 
merry makings were made on his account than | 


had told them the night before. There was 
nothing for it but to go, and trust to luck for the 
result. 

The ladies were all safely embarked, and by 
watching closely the motions of the lieutenant, I 
managed to fill away my sail, and the boats 
glided smoothly along, side by side, while the 


| ladies, in high spirits, chattered and giggled de- 


lightfully. Indeed, so well did I succeed that I 


almost began to believe I really knew something | 


I had been at home nearly a 





and swell of the sea presented a very formidable 
and oceanic appearance. As we passed this 
point, and the boat began to bow to the waves, 
the lieutenant, whose boat was now some little 
distance from my own, called out to me rather 
suddenly : 

“ Look out for these puffs, here, Jinx.” 

“ Ay, ay,” I responded, as bold as a lion, 
looking slap dewn into the water, without the 
remotest idea of what he meant. 

But another moment informed me what was 
meant by a“ puff.” A violent squall, for which 
I was totally unprepared, struck the sail, almost 
capsizing us, while at the same time a big wave 
flopped over the side, wetting us through and 
half filling the boat. With a frightened squeal, 
the girls huddled together in the bottom, while 
the sail, having the wind directly ahead, fluttered 
and shook in the most alarming manner, with a 
terrific noise ; and to my great terror, I perceived 
we were going astern, instead of ahead,as a 
well-behaved boat should do. What was neces- 
sary to bedone in this dilemma, 1 had not the 
slightest conception, when the licutenant, at the 
top of his voice, screamed from his boat in the 
distance : 

“ What are you trying to do? why don’t you 
fill away ?”” 

“We are most full already,” I replied, as I 
saw another wave about to hop on board. 

“Put your helm up,” roared the lieutenant, in 
a somewhat frightened tone, which deprived me 
of the little courage I had till then kept up. 

I grabbed the tiller and tricd to raise it, but 
found it would only move from side to side. 

“Tt wont go up,” I faltered; and the girls 
began to squeal with more energy than ever. 

“Let go the halyards, leather-head,” again 
cried the naval officer, whose boat was now rap- 
idly approaching. 

“1’m not touching the halyards. At least, I 
think I aint,” I murmured, looking helplessly 
about me, while another squall, more violent 
than the first, caused the sail to slat and shake 
terrifically, and the poom—as I think they call 
the disgusting piece of wood—struck me a stun- 
ning rap on the head, knocking my hat into the 
sea, and myself into the bottom of the boat, 
among the water and the girls, where, half 
drowned, and wholly frightened, I lay thinking 
with inexpressible anguish of my grandmother, 
and what would be the feelings of that estimable 
old lady, could she be aware that her darling 
Aristides was about to be hurried into a salt wa- 
ter eternity. 

Before I recovered from the effects of the 
blow, the lieutenant’s boat was alongside; and 
quickly transferring the ladies to his own craft, 
leaving me laying where I was, he took my un- 
fortunate boat in tow, and crowded sail for the 
beach. 

Never shall I forget the indignant and angry 
glance that Carrie cast upon me, as, dripping 
like a mermaid, she took the arm of Lieutenant 
Tompkins of the navy, and left the spot. It was 
in vain I protested that “I had never seen such 
a boat—that it was impossible to do anything 
with it.” The lieutenant only grinned, and the 
last I saw of that ornament of the service, he 
asked, with a significant tone, “in what partic- 
ular it differed from the boats I had been accus- 
tomed fo sail in Boston harbor ?”’ 

I turned an imploring look upon the other 
members of the party, but the noses of all had a 
decided upward tendency, and as there was noth- 
ing to be gained by standing there in my drip- 
ping garments, I fled, and in twenty minntes 
from that time, I was on the turnpike to some- 
where else. 

Three months elapsed before I again heard 
from Carrie, and then it was through the medium 
of a white cardboard box, containing a largo 
piece of cake and two cards bearing the names 
of Lieutenant Tompkins of the navy, and Mrs. 
Caroline Tompkins, his spouse. 

The cards are now sticking in the frame of my 
mirror, where successive generations of flies 
have communicated to them a peculiar mottled 
and knowing look. The cake I devoured, and 
going to bed too soon after, I was up all the latter 
portioh of the night with a severe internal pain. 

The tale bears its own moral: Tell the truth 
as often as you can possibly make it convenient 
to do so, keep away from the girls, never attempt 
that of which you know nothing, and above all, 
don’t eat largely of wedding-cake jast before 
retiring. 





“FOR MOTHER'S SAKE.” 


A father and son were lately fishing near New 
York city. The boat was suddenly capsized and 
they were thrown into the water. ‘The father, 
who was not an expert swimmer, while his son 
could not swim at all, at once commenced to aid 
the lad. He, seeing that his father was becoming 
exhausted, calmly said to him: “ Never mind 
me, save yourself for mother’s sake.” God bless 
that boy, and Giod be thanked that both were 
rescued from the peril in which they were involved. 
“For mother’s sake!" There spoke a true son 
andatruchero. He knew that his tender years 
illy fitted him to support and sustain her who bore 
him—that if his father perished she might be re- 
duced to want and sorrow. So he bid his soul be 
quict amid the troubled waters, amid the excite- 
ment and apprehension that such a scene must 
engender, and resolved to die for his mother, un- 


his salety and the safety of his father. It was ail 
right, because it was done “for mother’s sake.” — 
New York Atlas. 





SALE OF A WIFE. 


A short while ago, Mr. Robert Rhodes was 
united in the bonds of matrimony with a Miss 
Eastham, of Longbridge, but the marriage was 
unfortunate. Both parties very soon forgot their 
vows to “love and cherish,” for shoruy afr, 
they relinquished the fascination of each others’ 
charms and separated. Since this event, they 
have both lived in private lodgings. To bring 
the marriage knot to a solution, the husband re- 


| cently led his wife through the streets of the wa- 
| lage by a halcer, offering ber for sale, when, to- 


ing viewed by one and examined by another, 
she was ultimately, afver a little higgling, knocked 
down for 20s. he purcheser was « Mr. George 


| Banks, who quietiy bat gallantly seized the hal- 


ter and led her away —L’reston (Eng. ) Chromscde. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO 8. J. S—. 


BY BLANCHE LEB. 
Thou'rt far away! 
Thy vessel ploughs the foaming main, 
Where the billows heave and fosm again, 
Where the lightnings flash, 
And thunders crash, 
On the restless, ever moving sea; 
Yet, dear one, I remember thee, 
Far, far away. 


T think of thee 
When morn unbars the gates of day, 
And evening shades fly swift away, 
When the sun rides high 
In the boundless sky, 
And sinks from our gaze in the west; 
When darkness falls, 
Like a leaden pall, 
O’er the earth, and the world is at reat; 
Then, love, I think of thee. 


And when amid the world’s gay throng, 
In halls of mirth and pride, 

I cannot join in jest and song, 
Thou art not by my side. 

My heart is ead; I turn away 
To shed a silent tear, 

And weep in loneliness of heart, 
Because thou art not here. 


Then hasten from the dark blue sea, 
Where the rolling waves are dashing free, 
To thine own dear home, 
No more to roam 
From the friends who are waiting for thee. 


Almighty Father! thou that calm’st 
The angry wind and wave, 

Protect the loved, the absent one, 
From a cold, watery grave; 

And, by thy everlasting hand, 

O, bring him to his native land. 





Prepared for the Flag from an ancient Turkish Manuscript. 
THE ROYAL BIRTH MARK. 


Ow the banks of the sonorous river Tsampu, 
whose thundering cataracts refresh the burning 
soil, and sometimes shake the mighty mountains 
which divide Thibet from the empire of Mogul, 
there lived a wealthy and revered lama, whose 
lands were tributary to the Supreme Lama, or 
Sacerdotal Emperor, who_ governs all the land 
from China to the pathles¥ desert of Cobi; but 
though his flocks and herds were scattered over 
a hundred hills, and the number of his slaves ex- 
ceeded the breathings of man’s life, yet was he 
chiefly known, throughout all the east, as the 
father of Serinda. It was the beauty, the virtue, 
the accomplishments of Serinda that gave him 
all his fame, and all his happiness; for Lama 
Zarin considered the advantages which birth, and 
wealth, and power, conferred, as trifling, when 
compared with that of being father to Serinda. 
All the anxiety he ever felt, proceeded from the 
thoughts relative to her welfare, when he could 
no longer guard the innocence of her, whom he 
expected soon to quit forever. A dreadful mala- 
dy, which had long seized him at a stated hour 
each day, he found was gaining on him, and 
threatened, in spite of all the arte of medicine, to 
put a speedy period to his existence. 

One day, after a fit which had attacked him 
with more violence than usual, he sent for the 
fair Serinda, and, gently beckoning her to ap- 
proach his couch, he addressed her in these 
words : 

“Daughter of my hopes and fears! Heaven 
grant that thou mayest smile forever! Yet, 
while my soul confesses its delight in gazing on 
thee, attend to the foreboding melancholy dictates 
ofa dying father’s spirit; my Serinda, whose 
breath refreshes like the rose; and whose 
purity should, like the jessamine, diffuse voluptu- 
ous satisfaction on all around her, disturbs the 
peace of her dejected father, embittering all the 
comforts of his life, and making his approach to 
death more terrible !”” 

At these words, Serinda, unconscious of of- 
fence, and doubting what she heard, fell on her 
knees, and urged her father to explain his mean- 
ing; while he, gently raising her, proceeded thus: 

“The angel of death who admonishes and 
warns the faithful in the hour of sickness, ere he 
strikes the fatal blow, has summoned me to join 
thy holy mother, who died when she gave birth 
to my Serinda; yet let me not depart to the un- 
known and fearful land of death, and leave my 
daughter unprotected. O, my Serinda,* speak! 
hast thou ever seriously reflected on the danger 
to which thy orphan state must soon be subject; 
surrounded as thou then wilt be, with suitor lamas 
of various dispositions and pretensions! Some 
with mercenary cunning, wooing thy possessions 
through thy person ; others, haughtily demand- 
ing both, and threatening a helpless heiress with 
their powerful love ?” 

He then reminded her that he had from time 
to time presented her with portraits of the several 
princes and lamas who had solicited a union 
with his house ; and which they had sent, accord- 
ing to the custom of Thibet—where the sexes 
can never see each other, till they are married ; 
he also repeated, that he had already himself 
given her in writing an epitome of their charac- 
ters, their good and evil qualities, their ages, 
their possessions, and their rank in the priesthood 
of the lama; and concluded by saying: “ Tell 
me, then, my Serinda, which of all these mighty 
princes can claim a preference in the soul of my 
beloved daughter?” 

Serinda blushed and sighed, but answered not. 
Lama Zarin desired that she would withdraw, to 
consult the paper which he had given her; to 
compare it with the several portraits; and de- 
termine before his next day’s fit returned, which 
might be most deserving of her love. 

At the word love, Serinda blushed again, but 
knew not why. Her father saw the crimson on 
her cheek ; but said it was the timid flushing of 
a virgin’s modesty; and urged her to withdraw, 
and to be quick in her decision. 

Serinda, with innocence, replied: “ My father 
knows that he is himself the only man I ever 
saw, and, I think, the only being I can ever love ; 
at least, my love will ever be confined to those 
odjects which delight or benefit my father, wheth- 
er they be man, or beasts! I love this favorite 
dog, which my father so frequently caresses ; I 
loved the favorite horse on which my father rode 
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—till, by a fall he put his master’s life in danger | 


—then, I hated him. But, when the tiger had 


seized my father on the ground, and he was de- 


livered by his trusty slave, I loved Tarempou ; 
and, since my father daily acknowledges that he 
saved his life, I love Tarempou still.” 

The father heard her artless confession ; and 
told her that Tarempou was no lama. 

“But,” said she, “ which of all those lamas 
who now demand my love, has made an interest 


! 


in my heart by services to my father, like the | 


slave Tarempou ? 
person, or his picture ; nor know I whether he is 
old or young ; but he has saved my father’s life, 
and is a favorite of my father; therefore, it is my 
duty surely to love, and I willlove Tarempou.” 

The lama, smiling, gently rebuked his daugh- 
ter for the fr of her exp ,and desired 
her to withdraw; after he had explained to her 
that love was impious, according to the law of 
Thibet, betwixt any of the race of lames and 
their slaves. Serinda left her father; and, as she 
stroked his favorite dog, which lay at the door of 
his apartment, a tear trembled in her eye, lest she 
should be guilty of impiety. 

And now the slave, Tarempou, who for his 
services had been advanced from chief of the 
shepherds to chief of the household, had an audi- 
ence of his master ; and, observing him unusually 
dejected, declared that he had himself acquired 
some knowledge of medicine, and humbly beg- 
ged permission to try his skill where every other 
attempt had proved unsuccessful. The lama 
heard his proposal with a mixture of pleasure and 
contempt—or, as it is expressed in the original, 
“ His eyes flashed joy, his brow looked forgive- 
ness; but contempt and incredulity smiled on 
his lips, while his tongue answered the faithful 
Tarempou in gratitude and doubt.” 

The slave replied: ‘May Lama Zarin live 
forever! I boast no secret antidote; no mystic 
charm, to work a sudden miracle; but I heve 
been taught, in Europe, the gradual effects of al- 
terative medicines. It is from these, alone, that 
I expect to gain in time, by perseverance, a com 
plete victory over the disease; and if, in seven 
days, the smallest change encourage me to per- 
severe, I will then boldly look forward, and 
either die or conquer.” 

The prince assented ; and from that day be- 
came the patient of Tarempou, whose situation, 
both as chief in the house, and as physician, gave 
him a right to be at all times in the lama’s pres- 
ence, save when Scrinda paid her daily visit to 
her father, and then he had notice to withdraw. 

The first week had not elapsed, before the 
lama was convinced that his disease gave way 
to the medicines of his favorite ; the fits returned, 
indeed; but, every day, they attacked him with 
less violence, and were of shorter duration. In 
proportion as Tarempou became less necessary 
as a physician, his company became more desir- 
able as a friend. He possessed a lively imagin- 
ation, and had improved his natural good under- 
standing by travel in distant countries ; thus his 
conversation often turned on subjects which 
were quite new to the delighted lama. They 
talked of laws, religion, and customs of foreign 
kingdoms, comparing them with those of Thibet ; 
and, by degrees, theslave became the friend, and 
almost equal, of his master. Among other 
topics of discourse, the lama would often tell of 
the virtues and endowments of his beloved 
daughter ; while Tarempou listened with delight 
and felt an interest in the subject, which he was 
at aloss himself to comprehend. On the other 
hand, in the conversations of the lama with Ser- 
inda, he could talk of nothing but the skill and 
wisdom of Tarempon ; wondering at such various 
knowledge in so young a man. 

It happened, one day, when he had been re- 
peating to his daughter the account Tarempou 
gave of European manners, that Serinda blushed 
and sighed ; her father asked the cause, when 
she ingenuously confessed, that he had so often 
mentioned this young slave, that she could think 
of nothing else by day or night ; and that, in her 
dreams, she saw him, and thought he was a 
lama worthy of her love. Then, turning to her 
father, with artless innocence, she said : 

“O, lama, tell me! can my sleep be impious ?” 

Her father saw her with emotion; and told 
her that she must think of him no more. 

“T will endeavor to obey,” she said; “but I 
shall dream, and sleep will impiously restore my 
banished waking thoughts.” 

The lama, dreading the flame which he had 
himself kindled in his daughter’s bosom, en- 
deavored to check her rising passion: and re- 
solved, henceforth, never again to tell her of the 
slave Tarempou. But it was now too late; 
love, of the purest kind, had taken full posses- 
sion of the virgin’s heart; and, while she strug- 
gled to obey her father, the fierce contention 
betwixt this unknown guest, and the dread of 
being impious, preyed upon her health, till 
feverish days, and sleepless nights, at length 
exposed her life to danger. 

It was impossible for Lama Zarin to conceal 
from Tarempou—whom we will no longer call 
his slave, but his faithfal friend—the sickness of 
Serinda; and while he confessed his alarm for 
his fair daughter’s safety, he plainly saw that he 
had too often described that daughter to his fa- 
vorite. He saw, what it was impossible for 
Tarempou to conceal, that he had been the fatal 
cause of mutual passion, to two lovers, who had 
never seen, and but for him, could never have 
essentially heard of each other. Thus situated 
—even if the laws of Thibet had permitted the 
visit of a male physician—prudence would have 
forbade his employing the only skill in which he 
now had confidence ; bnt Serinda, whose disease 
was occasionally attended with delirium, would 
only call on the name of Tarempou; often re- 
peating: ‘“‘He saved my father, and it is he 
alone, who can save the lingering Serinda.” 

Overcome by the entreaties of his sorrowing 
daughter, the afflicted father, in an agony of 
grief, cursed the cruel laws of Thibet; and told 
her that she should see Tarempou. Serinda 
heard this with ecstasy; and, knowing that a 
lama’s promises must ever be performed, the 
words became a balsam to the wounds of love; 
bat the lama had not fixed the time when his 
sacred promise should be fulfilled; ner would 
he, until he had first withdrawn, and weighed 





And yet I have not seen his | 





EEE 


the consequences of what had fallen from his lips. 
The oftener he revolved the subject in his thoughts 
the less appeared the difficulties ; and having, 
by his conversations with Tarempou, raised his 
mind above the slavish prejadices and customs 
of his country, he at length resolved to over- 
come all scruples, and to give his beloved daugh- 
ter to the only man whom he thought worthy of 


determined to obtain all that remained necessary 
for its completion; which was the sanction of 
that higler power to which all the lamas of 
Thibet are subject. He instantly dispatched 
messengers to the great lama, who resides at Ton- 
ker; with whom his influence was so great, that 
he had no doubt that he should obtain whatever 
he might ask, though unprecedented in the laws 
of Thibet; laws which forbade the holy race of 
lamas to intermarry with any but of their own 
sacred order. And now, unable to suppress the 
joy which he felt in communicating to the lovers 
that plan of future bliss he had formed, he raised 
Tarempou to a pitch of hope, which neither his 
love, nor his ambition, had ever dared to cherish ; 
and to Serinda he promised, that the sight of her 
physician, and her lover, should only be deferred 
one week, or till the messenger returned from 
the great lama at Tonker. 

From this day the physician was no longer 
necessary ; but the week appeared a tedious age 
to the expecting love of young Tarempou, and 
his promised bride, Serinda. 

The seven days at length elapsed; when the 
messenger returned from Tonker, with the fol- 
lowing answer: 

“ The most sacred sultan, the mighty sovereign 
lama, who enjoyeth life forever, and at whose 
nod a thousand princes perish or revive, sendeth 
to Lama.Zarin, greeting. Report has long 
made known, at ‘l'onker, the beauty of Serinda; 
and, by the messenger, we learn the matchless 
excellence of thy slave Tarempou. In answer, 
therefore, to thy request, that these may be uni- 
ted, mark the purpose of our sovereign will, 
which not to obey is death, throughout the 
realms of Thibet. The lovers shall not see each 
otber, till they both stand before the sacred foot- 
steps of our throne at Tonker ; that we ourselves, 
in person, may witness the emotion of their 
amorous souls.” 

This answer, far from removing the suspense, 
created one a thousand times more terrible. 
The Lama Zarin thought it portended ruin to 
himself and family ; he now reflected on the rash 
steps he had taken, and feared that his sanguine 
hopes had been deceived, by frequent conversa- 
tions with a stranger, who had taught him to 
think lightly of the laws and customs of Tnibet, 
for which he now recollected with horror, the 
great lama’s bigotry and zeal. He knew that he 
must obey the , and trembled at his sit- 
uation. Tarempou was too much enamored, to 
think of any danger which promised him a sight 
of his beloved mistress; and all the fear he felt 
was, lest the beauty of Serinda should tempt the 
supreme lama to seize her for himself. But she, 
in whose love-sick heart dwelt purest innocence 
—a fountain from whence sprung hope ; which, 
branching in a thousand channels, diffused itself 
over all her soul, and gleamed in her counte- 
nance, half seen and half concealed, like the me- 
andering veins that sweetly overspread her swell- 
ing bosom—revered the lama for his decree ; 
and thought it proceeded from his desire of being 
witness to the mutual happiness of virtuous love. 
With these sentiments, she felt only joy at their 
departure, which took place that very day, with 
all the pomp and retinue of eastern splendor. 

Here, in the original, follows a long detail of 
their journey ; describing the number of their at- 
tendants, with the camels and elephants employ- 
edon the occasion. It relates that the lama 
would sometimes travel in the sumptuous palan- 
quin of his daughter, and sometimes rode on the 
same elephant with Tarempou; dividing his 
time betwixt the conversation of each, but 
unable to suppress his apprehensions, or dissi- 
pate the fears of his foreboding mind. To com- 
press the story within suitable limits, we shall 
immediately proceed to the tribunal, which was 
held in the great Hall of Silence, and leave 
the reader to imagine the magnificence, which 
there is not now room to describe at large. At 
the upper end ofa superb apartment, sat, on a 
throne of massive gold, the supreme lama. Be- 
fore him, at some distance, were two altars, 
smoking with fragrant incense ; and, aroundhim 
knelt a hundred lamas, in silent adoration—for, 
in Tnibet,all men pay divine honor tothe supreme 
lama, who is supposed to live forever, the same 
spirit passing from father to son! To this sol- 
emn tribunal, Lama Zarin was introduced by 
mutes, from an apartment nearly opposite to 
the throne ; and knelt, in awful silence, betwixt 
the smokingaltars. At the same time, from two 
doors facing each other, were ushered in Teram- 
pou and Serinda ; each covered with a thick veil, 
which was fastened to the summit of their ter- 
bans, and touched the ground ; andeach, accom- 
panied by a mute, fell prostrate before the throne. 
A dreadful stillness now prevailed—ali was 
mute as death—while doubt, suspense and hor- 
ror chilled the bosoms of the expecting lovers. 
In this fearful interval of silence, the throbbing 
of Serinda’s heart became distinctly audible, and 
pierced the soul of Tarempou. The father heard 
it, too; and a half smothered sigh involuntarily 
stole from his bosom, which resounded through 
the echoing dome. At length, the solemn, deep- 
toned voice of the great lama uttered these 
words : 

“ Attend! and mark the will of him who speaks 
with the mouth of Heaven; arise, and hear! 
Know, that the promise of a lama is sacred as 
the words of Alla! therefore are ye brought hith- 
er, to behold each other; and in this augast 
presence, by a solemn union, to receive the re- 
ward of love, which a fond father’s praise has 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

her. | 
Full of the idea of their future happiness, he | 

| 








kindled in your souls; and which, he having 
promised, must be fulfilled. Prepare to remove | 
the veils. Let Lama Zarin join your hands, and 
then embrace each other; but, on your lives, | 
utter not a word ; for know that, in the Hall of | 
Silence, it is death for any tongue to sound, but | 
that which speaks the voice of Heaven.” 
He ceased—and his words resounding from 


the lofty roof, gradually died on the ear, till the 
same dreadful stillness again prevailed through 
all the building—and now, at a signal given, the 
mutes removed the veils, at the same moment, 
and discovered the beauteous persons of Tarem- 
pou and Serinda. What language can describe 


adequate idea of that expression with which each 
beheld the other, in agonies of joy, suspense, and 
rapture! But they gazed in silence; till, by 


| that the sultan had left his palace. 


another signal from the throne, the father joined | 


their hands; and then Tarempou, as command- 
ed, embraced his lovely bride ; while she, unable 


to support this trying moment, fainted in his | 


arms. 
And now, Tarempou, regardless of the prohi- 
bition, exclaimed—“ Help! my Serinda dies.” 
Instantly, the voice from the throne returned 
this melancholy sound—‘ Tarempou dies!” 
Immediately two mutes approached, with the 
fatal bow-string; and seizing Tarempou, fixed 


an instrument of silence on his lips, while other | 


mutes hurried away Serinda, insensible of the 
danger of her lover. 
But the father unable to restrain the anguish 


speak be death, let me die also; but first, I will 
execrate the savage custom, and curse the laws 
that doom the innocent!” 

He would have proceeded, but other mutes 
surrounded him, and stopped his speech, as they 
had done that of Tarempou. 

Then the supreme lama again addressed them 
in these words—‘ Know, presumptuous and de- 
voted wretches, that before ye broke that solemn 
law which enjoins silence in this sacred presence, 
ye were already doomed to death. Thou, Lama 
Zarin, for daring to degrade the holy priesthood 
of lamas, by marrying thy daughter to a slave— 
and thou, Tarempou, for presuming to ally thy- 
self with one of that sacred race. The promise 
which this foolish lama made, was literally ful- 
filled ; these daring rebels against the laws of 
Thibet have seen and been united to each other, 
and the embrace which was permitted, was doom- 
ed to be the last. Now therefore, mutes, per- 
form your office on Tarempou first.”’ 

They accordingly bound the victim, who was 
already gagged, to one of the altars, and were 
fixing the cord about his neck—when they de- 
sisted on a sudden, and prostrating themselves 
before Tarempou, they performed the same obei- 
sance, which is paid only to the heir of the sacred 
throne of Tonker! A general consternation 
seized all present! and the supreme lama, de- 
scending from his throne, approached Tarempou, 
on whose left shoulder, which had been uncover- 
ed by the executioners, he now perceived the 
mystic characters with which the sacred family 
of Thibetare always distinguished at their birth. 
He saw the well-known mark ; the voice of na- 
ture confirmed this testimony of his sight; and 
falling on the neck of ‘Tarempou, he exclaimed : 

“Ttis my son! my long-lost son! Quickly 
restore his voice. Henceforth, this place shall 
be no longer called the Hall of Silence, but of 
Joy ; for in this place, we will to-morrow cele- 
brate the nuptials of Tarempou and Serinda!” 

The history then explains this sudden event, 
by relating, that some Jesuit missionaries, who 
had gained access to the capital of Thibet, in 
their zeal for religion, had stolen the heir of the 
throne, then an infant, hoping te make use of 
him in the conversion of these people; but, in 
their retreat through the great desert of Gobi, 
they had been attacked by a bandit, who killed 
the Jesuits, and sold the young tama for a slave. 
He had served in the Ottoman army; he had 
been taken by the knights of Malta; and after- 
wards, became servant to a French officer, with 
whom he travelled through all Europe, and at 
length accompanied him to India; where, in an 
engagement with the Mahrattas, he had been 
again taken prisoner, and sold as a slave to some 
merchants of Thibet. By these means he came 
into the service of Lama Zavin, without knewing 
anything of his origin; or the meaning of those 
characters which he bore on his left shoulder, and 
which had effected this wonderful discovery. 

The history concludes with saying, that Tarem- 
pou was wedded to the fair Serinda, and that their 
happiness was ginexampled ; that the lessons he 
had been taught in the school of adversity, and 
the observations which he had made in the vari- 
ous countries he had seen, prepared iuim w abol- 
ish the many fvolish and impious customs of 
Thibet; and he caused to be written over the 
great throne of the great hall this inscription : 

“Mark the cries of distress, and give relief— 
receive the blessings of the grateful, and rejoice 
in them—hearken to the words of age, experience 
and goodness, and obey them—stifle not the feel- 
ings of humanity, but encourage virtuous love: 
for the still small voice of innocence and nature 
is inevery country, the true voice of Heaven !” 





REFRESHINGLY COOL, 


A conductor on a New-England roaa was sent 
for by the president or superintendent of the 
road one day, and rather summarily informed 
that after that week the company would noi re- 
quire his services. He asked who was to be his 
successor, and the name was given him. He then 
asked why he was to be removed. After press- 
ing the question :ome time, and failing to obtain 
a satisfactory explanation, a tittle light dawned 
upon him, and he addressed his superior officer 
nearly as follows : ‘“‘ You're about making a great 
mistake, sir, a great mistake. You know, sir, 
I have a nice house, a fast horse, a eplendid goid 
watch, and an elegant diamond ring. Jat /el- 
low you have chosen to take my place has got to get 
all these things.’ It is said the argument was 
conclusive, and the conductor was allowed to 
retain his position.—F runklin Erpress. 





A TITLE. 


A certain widow O’Keefe, who flourished in 
the city of Cork, and who did alittle banking 
business, on her own account, cashing bills for 
gentlemen in distress, made her appearance at 
Bath in the height of the season. 


THE SULTAN AT THE MASKED RALL 


On the 31st of January the rumor spread all 
at once that the sultan would attend the hal de 
costume at the English embassy in Constantinople. 
Early in the afternoon the narrow main street of 
Pera bore an unusually excited aspect. At cight 


| o'clock a fire lighted on the heights above the im- 
the matchless grace of each! far less convey an | 


perial palace of Tcheragan, followed by a salvo 
of artillery from Galata Serai, was the signal 
A little be- 
fore nine he arrived at the gate of the embassy, 
escorted by a detachment of the 12th Lancers, 
and a guard of honor composed of British officers 
of all arms. At his approach the troops who 
lined the outer courtyard presented arms, and the 
band struck up the “ Sultan’s March,” and “ God 
save the Queen.” 

At the great staircase, which was crowded 
with officers of the allied armies and Turkish dig- 
nitaries, the sultan was received by the ambassa- 
dor and his whole personnel. Accompanied by 
them he passed amid the crowd of guests into the 
ball-room. There an arm-chair on a raised dais, 
covered with carpets, was prepared for him, to 
which he was condycted. aving sat down, 
with the representatives of the foreign powers on 
one side, and the Turkish dignitaries in atten- 
dance, on the other, he had several of the ladies 
presented to him. Then the dancing began, 


| which seemed to excite his interest considerably, 





| and he stood up in order to have a better view of 
of his soul, cried out with bitterness—“ If to | 


the proceedings. After looking on for about an 
hour, he expressed his desire to be shown into 
the refreshment-room, where he partook of some 
slight refreshment. Taking the ambassador by 
the hand, he descended the staircase, accompanied 
in the same manner as on his arrival, and soon 
the guns of Galata Serai announced that he was 
on his way back. 

It is the first time that a sultan of the Ottoman 
empire has honored the house of the representa- 
tive of a foreign power with his presence. It 
required a certain amount of moral courage in 
the sultan to make this first step to break down 
these false but cherished ideas by his own free 
will. The way in which this was done shows, 
however, that he entered fully into the spirit of 
this new position. His taking refreshments, 
however trivial it may seem to Europeans, is full 
of meaning in this respect. Every act of the 
sultan’s private life is so jealously concealed from 
every eye that nobody except his chief eunuch is 
allowed to attend at his meals. Every contact 
with his person is likewise strictly forbidden by 
usage to all strangers; andat the ball on Thurs- 
day he took the ambassador by the hand and 
walked down with him the whole length of the 
stairease to his carriage, in the presence of a 
crowd of attendants and foreigners. 

But this act gains the greatest importance 
from the time at which it happens. It is a kind 
of sanction to the concessions which are to be 
made to the non-Mahomedan subjects of the 
Porte. With the abolition of the privileges of 
the Mahomedan ruling race, their head, the sul- 
tan, descends, by his own free will, from the ex- 
ceptional position which he has hitherto observed 
with regard to the representatives ,of Christian 
powers. Old Turkey is dead and gone ; the ball 
on Thursday last, was the burial ceremony, and 
the lively strain of _— and waltzes its funeral 
march.—Liverpool Mercury. 








N ews Glances. 


Decrpepty a Business Man.—A London 
paper mentions the case of a cockney merchant 
who sent a passionate billet-doux to a lady re- 
questing her heart and hand. The following 
postscript shows that he was a business man: 
“ Please send an early answer, as I have some- 
body else in my eye.” 

—_——_——- + -mrnmr — 

Trarric in Cuingse Curipren.—It is as- 
serted that a hidden traflic has been pursued for 
years in China, of selling and shipping female 
children to the Spanish and Portuguese, as well 
as the English possessions. They are purchased 
at about $3 each, and are therefore profitable to 
the dealer. 








Cannet Coat 1x Iowa.—The Mount Pleas- 
ant Observer states that a fine bed of cannel coal 
has been discovered a few miles south of Salem. 
The vein is, at the opening, four feet and a half 
thick. The coal is equal to Kentucky cannel 
coal, being set on fire by the blaze of a candle, 
and burning up, leaving but few ashes. 

Deata or A Pionger.—Calvin Pier, aged 
80 years, died at Fon du Lac, Wisconsin, on the 
13th ult. He settled in Fon da Lac county in 
1836, at which time himself, with his two sons 
and their families, were the only residents of a 
county which now contains 27,000 people. 








————_ + mem + 
A Brii—A letter received some time since 
from Ireland, mentions that a coast officer of 
Arklow, in the county of Wicklow, after going 
his round, entered in his diary, that ‘‘he had 
seen nothing but one ship out of sight.” 
eo -_——- 
Avarmep.—Some Turkish ladies at Scutari 
left their homes on account of the telegraphic 
wires having been carried over the roofs of the 
houses. They imagined that the wire could tell 
all their secrets ! 
——--——__ ++ ,een > 
How To vo 17.—Says Rossini to Braham, “I 
tell you von ting, ven you teeth is all gone, Sig- 
nor Rraham, howto sing.” “ Whatis it?” says 
Braham. “Ah! mio diletio! Ven you teeth is 
all gone, you must sing in fulse set-to.” 


+—2—-er 





Moncmentat.—Bracket the sculptor, is en- 
gaged en a colossal statue in marble, to be plac- 
ed over the remains of the late L/osea Ballou, now 
resting in Mount Auburn. 





SieniFicant.—We see that the English gov- 
ernment has ordered two additional regiments of 
the line to Canada. We hope our own govern- 
ment will not be caught napping. 


wee 





Gerwan Toeatricate.—The Germans are a 
theatre loving people, as is evinced by the fact 


| that there are one hundred and sixty-five estab- 


“She must be a lady of quality,” said one | 


gentleman. 

“ A marchioness,” said another. 

“ A duchess,” said a third.” 

“ By the powers! You're all wrong,” said an 
Trish officer. “I know the lady well—she’s not 
even acountess !” 

“ What then '” was the simultaneous question. 


“Why, gentlemen, the fact is, she w a dis | 
Anecdotes 


countess.’’— Eccentric 


lished theatres in that country 

Jnewetry.—The French people say “ he who 
wears gold chains visi!)le te the nak« d eye, cameos, 
rings or trinkets, is an enriched boor, a jngyler, 
a vender of quack medicines, or an Italian prince.” 





— —_——-— + = 

Scrrariss Parties.—The se unique entertain- 
meuts are becoming quite the vogue in and about 
Boston. 





sre canihiesiies 

Basigs ananposnp.—No less than five in- 
fants were found exposed on doorsteps, in Bos- 
ton, last woek ! 
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VERSATILITY, 

There are some very “ ancient and 
fogies, who quite gravely lay it down v 
cannot do more than one thing well—+ 
mean at a time, bat daring his life. 1 
would have a clergyman nothing bat 
gian, a soldier nothing bat a military 
and tactician, and so through the rar 
professions, They have a holy hor: 
many irons in the fire. They deny the: 
refreshment for the mind is a change of 
jast as the best repose for the body is 
of exercise; and yet volumes might 
with the proofs of the falsity of this fog 
This country would not have been whe 
the American people had not been a m 
people, and the individuals composin,, 
been able to turn his hand to anything 
not then tell a man to do only one thir 
life, but rather encourage him to do ». 
things as he can do well, The past: 
encouragement to those who have a + 
tastes, and wish to gratify them all 
pursuits. 

Benvenuto Cellini, who flourished in . 
teenth century, was a sculptor, engray: 
emith, an adroit master of arms, an ac. 
ed military engineer, and a good write: 
Latin and Italian. When the Con 
Bourbon besieged Rome, Cellini was « 
with its defences, and with one cannon 
ed the constable, and with another the | 
Orange. Bat what shall we say to 
Angelo Buonarotti, one of the mightic. 
upon the roll of famet He was equ 
nent in painting, in sculpture and are! 
his sonnets prove him to have been . 
poet, while in minor accomplishment. 
celled his cotemporaries, He was « 
master of the sword, and no fencer of | 
could disarm him. In his sixteenth 
executed his first work in marble. | 
attempt at fresco painting—the dom 
Sistine Chapel—was a masterpiece, A, 
of sixty he commenced the painting of 
Judgment, the most sublime of artistic 
tions. His statue of Bacchus was th 
Raphael to equal the finest works o/ 
and Praxiteles. | At seventy-two yea: 
he undertook the continuation of St. P. 
built the Campedoglio of the Farnes: 
He was a fine poet, as wo have rem 
thorough anatomist, and an excellent 
and prose writer. He did many thing, 
did them all well. 

Leonardo da Vinci, the head of the 
tine school of painting, cultivated su: 
painting, sculpture, anatomy, architec 
ometry, mechanics, poetry and musi: 
Paul Rubens was not only the glor 
Flemish school of painting, but an « 
scholar and writer, and possessed of » 
general talents that at a very critical ; 
was appointed to negotiate a treaty 
between Spain and England; and whi! 
ing to his diplomatic duties, painted 1 
fourteen of his most celebrated pictur: 
short space of twelve months. Blau: 
the author of the “Barber of Sevil 
“ Marriage of Figaro,” was a watchme 
sician, song writer, dramatist, pam 
man of pleasure, man of business, { 
manufacturer, editor, shipping merchant 
atist and orator, exercising every trade 
own “Figaro,” and taking part in a 
the events, great and small, which pree: 
first French revolation. 

We might fill up our whole paper 
the briefest allusions to the different 
mark who, in the progress of the wor 
tory, have illustrated the truth, that o i 
his day, may play many parte and yet p 
all well. It is people who are afraid 
who sneer at versatile men as Jacks of « 
good at none. Versatility, as we hav 
remarked, eminently characterizes Yan) 
a Yankee wants anything done weil, h 
himself; and it is hie habit of not we 
others, and not doubting hie own re- 
which has made hin the go-ehead and « 
being that he is 

~ - OL OG- Oe 

A LONG Wat reTwren—The dist 
tween Boston and New Orleans ie gree 
the distance between London and St. Pet 
and the Pacific coast is as far from New 
the latter is from Bremen. Have ow 
friends any adequate iden of the size 
country they talk about swallowing ' 

——- - 

Isroumation —The French papers, ( 
fact that Mr Banks was called « Black | 
can, announced that s negro had been 
speaker of the American Congress. T’ 
don papers alco included Mr. Heattering 
the canditeres 

——-—-* _ suas 

Vent reorna —The for on the - 
eeaboard of thu country are being pat i 
dition of acuve usefainess, The way 
war ix to be prepared for it 
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Sceisuing —Seventy Gve coneeceu 
of sivighing im Boston ths winter | 
envegh of « gord thing 

Tanarnicat —The new play of “ Zaf 
oar teilow trwneman, J. &. Jones, has y 
complete seccess at the Boon. 
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VERSATILITY. 
There ere some very “ ancient and fish like ”” 
fogies, who quite gravely lay it down that a man 
cannot do more than one thing well—we do not 
mean at a time, but during his life. Thus they 
would have a clergyman nothing but a theolo- 
gian, a soldier nothing but a military engineer 
and tactician, and so through the range of the 
professions. They have a holy horror of too 
many irons in the fire. They deny that the best 
refreshment for the mind is a change of pursuits, 
just as the best repose for the body is a change 
of exercise ; and yet volumes might be filled 
with the proofs of the falsity of this fogy theory. 
This country would not have been what it is, if 
the American people had not been a many-sided 
people, and the individuals composing it each 
been able to turn his hand to anything. Let us 
not then tell a man to do only one thing all his 
life, but rather encourage him to do as many 
things as he can do well. The past is fall of 
encouragement to those who have a variety of 
tastes, and wish to gratify them all in their 
pursuits. 

Benvenuto Cellini, who flourished in the six- 
teenth century, was a sculptor, engraver, gold- 
emith, an adroit master of arms, an accomplish- 
ed military engineer, and a good writer, both in 
Latin and Italian. When the Constable of 
Bourbon besieged Rome, Cellini was entrusted 
with its defences, and with one cannon shot kill- 
ed the constable, and with another the Prince of 
Orange. But what shall we say to Michael 
Angelo Buonarotti, one of the mightiest names 
upon the roll of fame? He was equally emi- 
nent in painting, in sculpture and architecture ; 
his sonnets prove him to have been no mean 
poet, while in minor accomplishments he ex- 
eclled his cotemporaries. He was a_ perfect 
master of the sword, and no fencer of his time 
could disarm him. In his sixteenth year he 
executed his first work in marble. His first 
attempt at fresco painting—the dome of the 
Sistine Chapel—was a masterpiece. At the age 
of sixty he commenced the painting of the Last 
Judgment, the most sublime of artistic produc- 
tions. His statue of Bacchus was thought by 
Raphael to equal the finest works of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. At seventy-two years of age 
he undertook the continuation of St. Peters and 
built the Campedoglio of the Farnese palace. 
He was a fine poet, as we have remarked, a 
thorough anatomist, and an excellent lecturer 
and prose writer. He did many things, and he 
did them all well. 

Leonardo da Vinci, the head of the Floren- 
tine school of painting, cultivated fully 
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ARISTOCRACY. 


Mr. Jarvis, in his second series of “ Parisian | 





Sights,” has some thoughtful and suggestive re- | 
marks on aristocracy, European and American, 
which are well worthy of consideration. He | 


shows that aristocracy in the old world is easily 
defined, its position being distirictly marked. 


“England,” he says, for instance, “has given | 


birth to aristocrats of whom humanity has rea- 
son to be proud—aristocrats by education and 
personal interest, but men from the higher mo- 
tives of reason and humanity. However much 
we are compclled to admire the results of rank, 
wealth, refinement and education concentrated 
upon a few, like the diamond polished by its own 
dust, yet the system that perpetuates and makes 
hereditary these distinctions, is none the less to 
be deplored.” In this country the constitution 
ignores all inborn distinction between man and 
man, and hence aristocracy, as a system, has no 
chance to take root. 

Yet we hear of American aristocracy—of this 
or that American being called an aristocrat. 
“ Each enviously attributes ito a neighbor, and 
shrinks from it himself as a plague spot.” Aris- 
tocracy in America, if it means anything, means 
the difference which exists betweén any individ- 
ual and the mass of his countrymen. If a man 
were to revive in himself a fondness for the old 
miscalled science of astrology, and were to 
study the stars with the idea of investigating 
their influence upon human destinies, he would 
be called an aristocrat. If a man, from timidity 
or inability to take part in public affairs, holds 
himself aloof from primary political meetings, 
caucusses and conventions, though he may be 
the humblest of the humble, he is branded as an 
aristocrat. If he has succeeded in amassing a 
few thousands of dollars more than his neigh- 
bors, though he may make the best use of his 
means, he is an aristocrat. If a man’s house, 
furniture and grounds differ in structure, ap- 
pointment and arrangement from the received 
standard of the time being, he is an aristocrat. 

“Individuals,” says Mr. Jarvis, “ should dis- 
card the false meaning attached to the word 
(aristocracy) in the United States, and if, in their 
heads, as it really does, the word aristocracy im- 
plies but a superior standard of manners, educa- 
tion or position to their own, strive for it; not 
with the feeling that Haman viewed Mordecai, 
but with the consciousness of self-respect and 
desire of improvement, the birthright of every 
American, which, if properly sustained, makes 
him at once a fit companion for princes, and a 
bright and shining example of the virtue of 
democratic institutions in forming a man. Such 
is the character of the only intervention in the 
affairs of their fellow-men worthy of the genius 
ef American citizens.” 

FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES, 

We noticed, the other day, a paragraph in the 
Paris Constitutionnel, intimating that, in the event 
of a war between England and the United States, 
France would take a hand in the game, as an 
ally of the former. This we do not beliéve. It 
is doubtless policy on the part of the French 
journals to hint at such help while the peace ne- 
gociations with Russia are going on, as a soother 
to the irritated feelings of Great Britain at being 
forced into a peace before having had an oppor- 
tunity of displaying that tremendous power of 
which she is so constantly boasting. But Louis 








painting, sculpture, anatomy, architecture, ge- 
ometry, mechanics, poetry and music. Peter 
Paul Rubens was not only the glory of the 
Flemish school of painting, but an excellent 
scholar and writer, and possessed of such fine 
general talents that at a very critical period he 
was appointed to negotiate a treaty of peace 
between Spain and England; and while attend- 
ing to his diplomatic duties, painted twelve or 
fourteen of his most celebrated pictures in the 
short space of twelve months. Blaumarchais, 
the author of the “Barber of Seville,” and 
“Marriage of Figaro,” was a watchmaker, mu- 
sician, song writer, dramatist, pamphleteer, 
man of pleasure, man of business, financier, 
manufacturer, editor, shipping merchant, diplom- 
atist and orator, exercising every trade, like his 
own “Figaro,” and taking part in almost all 
the events, great and small, which preceded the 
first French revolution. 

We might fill up our whole paper with only 
the briefest allusions to the different men of 
mark who, in the progress of the world’s his- 
tory, have illustrated the truth, that one man, in 
his day, may play many parts and yet play them 
all well. It is people who are afraid of work 
who sneer at versatile men as Jacks of all trades, 
good at none. Versatility, as we have before 
remarked, eminently characterizes Yankees. If 
a Yankee wants anything done well, he does it 
himself; and it is his habit of not trusting to 
others, and not doubting his own resources, 
which has made him the go-ahead and successful 
being that he is. 





A LONG WAY BETWEEN.—The distance be- 
tween Boston and New Orleans is greater than 
the distance between London and St. Petersburg ; 
and the Pacific coast is as far from New York as 
the latter is from Bremen. Have our British 
friends any adequate idea of the size of the 
country they talk about swallowing ? 
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Ixrormat1on.—The French papers, from the 
fact that Mr. Banks was called a Black Republi- 
can, announced that a negro had been elected 
speaker of the American Congress. The Lon- 
don papers also included Mr. Scattering among 
the candidates. 





a DO 8. 

Verr vrorer.—The forts on the Atlantic 
seaboard of this country are being pat im a con- 
dition of active usefulness. The way to prevent 
war is to be prepared for it. 





S.ercuine.—Seventy-five consecutive days 
of sleighing in Boston this winter! Quite 
enough of a good thing. 
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THEATRICAL.—The new play of “ Zafari,” by 








our fellow-townsman, J. S, Jenes, has proved a | 


complete success at the Boston. 


Napoleon does not wish for war ; and least of all 
with the United States of North America. He 
is too sagacious not to know that the ultimate 
result of it would be the triumph of the stars and 
stripes—and he knows, too, that the deepest 
sympathies exist between the French and Ameri- 
can people, and the former would not tacitly en- 
dure the burthen of a war with their ancient 
friends and allies, for the sake of their ancient 
enemies, the English. ‘The empire!” Louis 
Napoleon declared, “is peace!” The war with 
Russia has trained his troops and shown their 
power, and that is enough for France at present. 
He will rather be disposed to make England 
listen to reason than to aid her belligerent 
designs. 





InpiGNant Orver.—During a recent repre- 
sentation of King Lear, at one of our southern 
theatres, an old gentleman, who was visibly af- 
fected by the pathos of some of the scenes, elec- 
trified the house by roaring out, “Mr. Manager! 
Sir! Alter the play !—alter the play, sir, to a 
comedy, upon your peril! I didn’t pay my dol- 
lar to be made wretched in this way. Give us 
something funny, on your peril, sir!” 





Sanpwicu Istanps.—The court news from 
the Sandwich Islands is deeply interesting. 
Yankee Sullivan is the prime favorite of King 
Kamehameha IV., and his wife figured lately in 
the boxes at the circus, from which her influence 
had excluded the French and English ambassa- 
dors. The “noble science of self-defence” is 
certainly looking up. 
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Mapame Grisi.—A very verdant gentleman 
reading in the newspapers that a new role had 
been given to Madame Grisi, exclaimed, “ Good 
heavens! has that woman run through all her 
money, and is she dependent on charity for the 
bread she eats ?”’ 
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Dratocur.—Julia Maria—It seems cruel to 





kill so many animals for their far; thirty-six poor | 


little squirrels put to death to make a muff for 
us. Emily—Yes, it is cruel. Why don’t the mon- 
sters take their skins off without killing them ? 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS, 


: 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


A man is shaved by proxy when his wife goes DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


a shopping in his absence. 

Mrs. Partington has been chosen a school-com- 
mittee man of Chelsea, to Ike’s delight. 

Mr. James Wyman, who lately died at Well- 
fleet, engaged in the oyster business in 1812. 

A speckled trout, weighing twelve pounds, was 
lately caught in Lake O’Claire, Canada. 


Col. Rawlinson discovered the body of Nebu- | 


chadnezzar at Babylon, by his cud. 

At Pekin there is a lodging-house for the poor 
called the ‘‘ House of Hen Feathers.” 

The United States are manufacturing a mus- 
ket that beats the Minie, at Springfield. 

The State of Texas has given Col. Crockett’s 
widow a league of land. 

They have been catching shad in Cape Fear 
River, North Carolina. 

The rings of the planet Saturn will be visible 
during all this year. 

The “Chatsworth, of N. York,” was destroyed 


| bya British cruiser on the coast of Africa, lately. 


Mr. Robert Rhoades, of England, lately sold 
his wife at auction for twenty shillings. 

An immense amount of money has been lost 
by western hog speculators this year. 

The Bounty Land Commissioner signs a thou- 
sand land warrants a day. 

The rogues at Camden, N. Y., have trained 
dogs that kill poultry for them. 

The folks at New Orleans are about to erect a 
Clay monument of bronze. 

Dr. Coutourier, a medical man, is about ex- 
ploring the interior of Africa. 

It is said that gambling is carried on to an 
enormous extent in Washington. 

California will be able to export this year 
150,000 barrels of flour. 

Acompany at Limerick will soon manufacture 
brandy from beet root. That beats all. 

The Danish government allow post-masters to 
confiscate all non-registered money-letters. 

The late J. M. Field had his life insured at 
St. Louis for $3000. 

There are 221 schools, 304 teachers, and 26,170 
school children in California. 

All men are born soldiers because they have 
drums in their ears. 





HIGHLY IMPORTANT FROM E®ROPE! 

There are some snobs who receive every item 
of court gossip from Europe with the liveliest 
delight. We commend to these quidnuncs the 
following important facts: Miss Smead, a very 
beautiful young lady, was much admired and 
petted by Louis Napoleon, before that worthy 
and immaculate gentleman married the fair Eu- 
genie. The fair Eugenie, who had heard of 
those attentions, vented her post-nuptial spite by 
refusing to invite Miss Smead to any of the im- 
perial parties. Miss Smead resented the slight, 
and between the two ladies subsisted, and sub- 
sists, the same feelings of affection which ani- 
mated the breasts of the two Kilkenny cats of 
yore. Lately the emperor and empress attended 
a soiree at Lord Cowley’s. As the fair Eugenie 
passed through a room where Miss Smead and 
other ladies were seated, all rose to salute her, 
according to etiquette, except the implacable 
Miss Smead. Burning with wrath, the empress 
swept into the next room. Soon afterwards, 
Louis Napoleon re-appeaged, and finding Miss 
Smead engaged in conversation with a gentle- 
man, pushed in between them, and turned his 
back on the offending and offended lady. Wasn’t 
that a glorious revenge for a crowned head? 
Can any one now dispute the title of Louis Na- 
poleon, emperor of France by the grace of mus- 
kets, to be the “ first gentleman of Europe.” 

A WEDDING RIDE. 

Horses were scarce in the Plymouth colony 
during the first years of the settlement, and sub- 
stitutes therefore became necessary. When John 
Alden was married—and he was a great man in 
his day—he put a ring in his bull’s nose, covered 
his back with a piece of broadcloth, mounted 
him and rode to the wedding. His bride rode 
home in the same manner, John Alden leading 
the animal by the nose. The gentleman who 
led, and the lady who rode, were the ancestors 
of some of the first families in the country, in- 
cluding members of Congress, heads of colleges, 
and two Presidents of the United States. 








Mepicat Irems.—Inoculation is said to be a 
preventive of pleuro-pneumonia.—Alum has been 
used successfully by Dr. Riddore in the treatment 
of bronchial catarrh.—It is said that lard is an 
infallible antidote to the poison of strychnine.— 
In England they are about to employ mesmerism 
to cure insanity—A medical school existed in 
connection with Columbia College, New York, as 
early as 1760. 





Snows 1n New Orveans.—A correspond- 
ent of the New York Spirit of the Times, writ- 
ing from the Crescent City, says: ‘ We have 
three theatres in full blast, besides acting mon- 
keys, mammoth horses, bearded women and 
children, and giants.” We should think they 
might get their money’s worth of amusement 
out of that lot. 
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A Jack or att Trapes.—Bernini, a cele- 
brated Florentine sculptor, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, erected a theatre, paint- 
ed the scenes, made all the machinery and dec- 


} orations, wrote an opera, composed the music, 
, and took part in the performance. 
— 


Arrociocs.—A drunken scoundrel in New , 


York lately attempted to set fire to his wife. 
The neighbors called it a “burning shame, al- 


| though the wife was a regular brimstone.” 





sas gee ta 

Crear Livixe.—One can live like a prince 
in Florence for one hundred and twenty dollars 
a month—the blessing of fleas and beggars be 
ing thrown in gratuitously. 
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| age of eighty-two. 


Westwarp Ho!—The namber of emigrants © 
from New England wending their way towards | 
| is an increase of $1,306,557 over last year. 


Kansas, is increasing monthly. 





Branam.—John Braham, the distinguished 
English vocalist, died recently in London, at the 


country, which he visited professionally. For 
nearly seventy years he sang in public. 





A xew Loan.—“I say, Josh,” shouted a 
Brighton drover to a crony, the other day, 
“these pesky sheep wont start in this weather— 
lend as a bark of your dog, will yout” 

I Ee ne 

Vatvatioy.—The assessed value of the city 
of Hartford, Ct., for 1856, is $20,560,720, which 
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He was well known in this | 


For the present week embraces the following contents 

“The Adopted Daughter,’ a tale by Mraa C. Garren 
LEAF 

* A Picture,” in verse, by Many H Locy 

** God bless them,”’ stanzas by CG Donn. 

“The Withered Bouquet,” a story by Anne T Witecr 

‘* News from a Knot Hole,” a humorous sketch by Jonn 
THORNBERRY. 

“Come o'er the Lake,”’ a serenade by Oavince Peanser 

‘*The Boy Hero,” a story by Srivasvus Coss, JR. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We give another of our descriptive State scenes, repre 
senting the armorial designs of the Empire State 
Pt characteristic representations of Artist hife in 
ris 


Views Exterior and Interior, of the New York Academy 
of Masic. 


View of Fort Ontario, Oswego River, New York. 
Also of Fort Niagara, Niagara River, New York. 


Portrait of Moses Kimball, the well-known proprietor 
of the Boston Museum. 


Representation of Cork Harbor, Ireland. 

Picture of a Spanish Diligence. 

Representation of a Farmer's Cart, of Kosrovah, Persia 
View of a Turkish Family travelling. 


*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 


0G One copy of Tur Fraa, and one copy of the Picro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $4 00 per annum. 








Foreign Items. 


The civic guard of Vienna is about to be re- 
established. 

The Greek Minister of Public Instruction, M. 

hristopoulos, has d d the establishment at 
Athens of an archeological museum. 

Balfe, the English dramatic composer, has re 
turned to London, after an absence of four 
years passed in Italy, Germany, and Russia. 

Some of the inhabitants of Odessa have pre- 
sented to General Osten Sacken a silver bomb, 
with scenes connected with the bombardment of 
Sebastopol engraved on it. 

The Bristol Mirror (Eng.) says: ‘‘ We see by 
the Bristol Presentment, that a of white coal 
has been consigned to Messrs. Miles & Kingston, 
of this city, from Australia.” 

The Royal Society, it is said, contemplate 
making a requisition for another Arctic expedi- 
tion, to be sent in search of further relics of poor 
Sir John Franklin and his lost companions. 

The Russian Gazette de Commerce announces 
the formation of a company for furnishing the 
Lower Dnieper with steam navigation from Al- 
exandrot to the mouth of the river in the Black 
Sea. 

The museum at the Hotel Cluny, Paris, has 
just received one of the trophies taken by the 
French army of the East—the cross with four 
branches, and six feet in height, belonging to the 
Church of St. Vladimir, at Sebastopol. 

All the presents, trinkets, costly furniture, al- 
bums, etc., presented to the French emperor by 
exhibitors, are to be displayed in the Valais de 
l’Industrie, and disposed of by lottery. It is said 
there will be one million of tickets at five francs 
each. 

A veterinary surgeon attached to the Emperor 
of Russia’s stables has been commissioned to 
purchase in Hanover and Holstein 120 horses for 
the emperor’s stud. When complete, this stud, 
which has stations in every large town, so that 
the emperor may always travel with his own 
horses, will number 1400 ; at present it contains 
no more than 900. 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


He who hath not known ill-fortune, never 
knew himself, or his own virtue. 

There is merit without elevation, but there is 
no elevation without some merit. 

He that has no friend and no enemy is one of 
the vulgar ; and without talents, power or energy. 

The mark of extraordinary merit is to see 
those most envious of it constrained to praise. 

The conqueror is regarded with awe, the wise 
man commands our esteem; but it is the benev- 
olent man who wins our affections. 

Hold not conference, debate, or reasoning 
with any lust; ’tis but a preparatory for thy ad- 
mission of it. The way is at the very first flatly 
to deny it. 

Five great enemies to peace inhabit with us, 
viz., avarice, ambition, envy, anger, aud pride, 
and if those enemies were to be banished, 
we should infallibly enjoy perpetual peace. 

Good sense and good nature are never sep- 
arated, though the ignorant world has thought 
otherwise. Good nature, by which we mean 
beneficence ‘and candor, is the product of right 
reason. 

The passions may be humored till they become 
our master, as a horse may be pampered till he 
gets the better of his rider; but eariy discipline 
will prevent mutiny, and keep the heim iu the 
hands of reason. 

Although men are accused for not knowing 
their own weakness, yet perhaps as few know 
their own strength. It is in men as in soils, 
where sometimes thereis a vein of gold which the 
owner knows not of. 

Men spend their lives in anticipations, in de- 
termining to be vastly happy at some period or 
other, when they have time. But the present 
time has one advantage over every other—it is 
our own. Past opportunities are gone, furtnre 
are not come. 








Joker's Budget. 


What burns to keep a secret? 
to be sure. 

What word may be pronounced quicker by 
adding a syllable to it? Quick. 

When did Absalom sleep with five in a bed? 
When he slept with his four-fathers. 

“Sending coals to Newcastle ’—The voyage 
of a cane (Kane) to the North pole. 

Why is an island like the letter T? 
it is in the middle of wa-t-er. 

Why is a spendthrift’s purse like a thunder- 
cloud‘ Because it is continually a light-ning. 

A litfte glutton of a boy said he should like 
to live in Scotland, because he had heard it was 
the land o’ cakes. 

Why does an agreeable person having left a 
party become very vapory? Because he is mist 
(missed ). 

There are none perfect in this world. It is 
said that even Wall Street Brokers have their 
little failings. 

The story of a man who had a nose so large 
that he couldn’t blow it without the use of gun- 
powder, is said to be a hoax. 

The man who hung himself in an axletree 
with a cord of wood, has been cut down with a 
sharp-set appetite, by the fast man who tired 
down a wagon wheel. 
“ My dear,” said an affectionate spouse to her 
husband, “am I not your only treasure?” “© 
yes,” was the cool reply, “and I would willingly 
ay you up in heaven.’ 

The gas went out at one of the churches not 





Sealing-wax 


Because 


| long since, just as the congregation were singing 


the opening hymn, from which cause it was fin- 
jshed in short metre. 


| 


Quill and Scissors. 


When Lumgqua, a celebrated Chinese artist, 
was asked his opinion of an English belle at 
Canton, his reply was characteristic of a China 
man’s ideas of female heauty: “ Her face is 
too round; she has color in her cheeks; her 
eyes are too blue, too lange; she’s too tall, yi 
yaw ; her face talks (meaning her countenance 
was expressive) ; and she has feet so lange that 
she can walk upon them.” 

The Hartford Courant says that the old Char- 
ter Oak stood the weight of the ice bravely this 
winter—not a limb or twig was broken. A large 


| number of persons visited the old oak at the 





| Hubbard, 26; 


time when so many of our fruit and shade trees 
were breaking under the weight of the ice, ex- 
pecting to find broken limbs to carry away as 
relics ; but they all went away sorrowful. 

A Frenchman in Fairfield, Vt., who owned a 
large fat dog, butchered the same, and sold a 
slice to one of his neighbors. The meat, though 
well cooked and seasoned, made the family quite 
sick. An attempt was made to make candles 
out of the fat, but it wonld not work. The 
Frenchman has been arrested, and is now in jail. 

People still continue to be victimized by “ bo- 
gus’”’ California steamboat agents. Four young 
men who arrived in New York lately, from New 
Hampshire, invested about $200 apiece in what 
purported to be tickets upon the Nlinois. They 
purchased of persons who represented themselves 
to be regular agents. 

Some double shelled eggs have been shown to 
the editor of the New Haven Palladium. The 
outer shell of one measures nine and a half inch- 
es lengthwise, and seven inches around it; with 
in this was another perfect egg of the ordinary 
size. The hen that produced this singular spec- 
imen was a common barn-yard fowl. 

The Dutch newspaper, the Harlemsche Con- 
rant, attained the venerable age of two hundred 
on the 8th of February-last. It is the oldest 
newspaper in Holland, and its original title was 
Weekcelikje Courante van Europa. It is stated 
that Mr. Macaulay has examined its earlier col- 
lections for materials for his history. 

Returns fon the Indian agencies in Texas 
show that the State contains 20,000 Camanches 
and Kioways, 3000 Arrickarees, 300 Wacoes, 
Towacanoes and Keechies, 550 Libans, 400 
Mescaleros, 960 Wichitas, Apacees, Caddoes and 
other tribes, to numbers not estimated, but 
mostly small. 

From 1842 to 1853, the lead mines of Missouri 
produced 7,102,448 pigs, bearing a total value at 
Galena of $16,058,483. The price of lead in 
1842 was $2 24 per 100 Ibs.; in 1853 the price 
had risen to $550 per 100 lbs. The largest 
yield of the Missouri mines was in the year 1845 
—778,498 pigs. 

The missing steamship Pacific is insured 
for $500,000, half in this country and half in 
Europe ; the freight money is insured for $40,000 
more. She had between 600 and 700 tuns of 
cargo, valued at more than a million and a half 
of dollars, most of which is insured in this 
country. 

The Postmaster General gives notice that let- 
ters prepaid in Canada with the United States 
postage stamps must be delivered in the United 
States as prepaid—the custom having been to 
collect the postage a second time from the recipi- 
ents of such letters. 

William Vincent Wallace, the composer of 
“Maritana,” it is stated, is now engaged in 
composing Ain opera in Paris, in connection with 
Berlioz, who, on dit, is to furnish the libretto. 

promising bination of talent! 

At South Bend, Wis., Mr. Wever, having had 
a quarrel with his neighbor, thought to revenge 
himself by breaking his neighbor’s gun ; but the 

un went off while in the act, wounding Mr. 

ever severely in the thigh. . 

One day, lately, Mr. Gerald Sarsfield, of Bur- 
lington, Vermont, went down in the cellar of his 
house to saw some wood, and was found shortly 
after lying upon the floor a corpse. He was St 
years old. 

Louis Napoleon, by an imperial decree, has 
nominated Mr. Brassey, the celebrated English 
railway contractor, to be a Knight of the Legion 
of Honor. 

The Louisville Courier says that Cassius M. 
Clay has failed ; he has been a heavy speculator 
in hogs, and the recent great decline caused his 
financial ruin. 

The Ohio law against the circulation of bank 
bills from other States of less denomination than 
five dollars has just been repealed by the legisla- 
ture of that State. 

Robert W. Frazer, late consul at Halifax, has 
been nominated and confirmed as consul at New 
castle-upon-Tyne, England. 

The amount of tobacco inspected at Baltimore 
last year was 39,060 hogsheads. 








Marriages, 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. George A. 

Davis to Miss Lucy J. ®cribner. 
y . Mr. Streeter, Mr. Thomas A. Harrington to 

Mise Arabella McCarthy 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Ezra W. Cummings, of Newton 
Corner, to Miss Elien A. Higgins. 

By Rev. Dr. Kirk, Mr. Crarles A. Maynard to Mra 
Mary A. Farrar. 
a 7, = Mr, Blaikie, Mr. Robert McIntyre to Miss Sarah 

. Ellis. 

At Uharlestown, by Rew. Mr. Miner, Mr. John H 
Blodgett to Miss Almira Meserve. 

At Koxbury, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. John Parker, of 
Chicago, IIL, to Miss Caroline Matilda Bea! 

At Dorchester, by Rev Dr. Hali, Mr. L. Pratt to Miss 
Lizay B 
At Cambridge. by Rev. Mr. Averill, Mr. Joseph Ben- 
nett to Miss Kozetta Snell, both of Lowell 

At Harvard, by Kev. Mr Dodge, Mr Amasa D. Gamage, 
of Boston, to Mise Hannah H. Hapgood. 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Winn. Mr. Johm F. Vickery to 
Miss Eliza 8. Patch, both ef Beverly 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Edward K. Wiiliame 
to Miss Jane B. Robinson. 

At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Spalding, 8 T Payson, 
Eeq. to Miss Sarah L. Philbrick 

At Taunton, by Rev. Mr. Maltby, Mr. Lucias D. Bian- 
din to Miss Lucy A. Dean. 

At Nantucket by Kev. Mr. Cooper, Mr. Benjamin @now 
to Mrs. Elizabeth Abrams. 

At Great Falie, N. H., Mr. Horace M. Ford, of Boston, 
to Miss Draxcy Butler, of Sanford. Me ; Mr. nis But- 
ler, of Hoxton, to Miss Frances F. Guptill, of Berwick, Me 





In this city, Winstow W, t, Eeq., 74; Mrs. Klizabeth 
G, wife of Rev. Arthur Faller, 24; Widow Sarah 
Nightingale. 72; Mrs. Hannsh Upton; Mise Sarah W 
Mrs. Mary Baker, 62; Mr. David Levejoy, 
83; Mr. Thomas Fiatiey, 64. 

At Charlestown, Mr Edward T. Edmands, 42 

At Chelsea. Mr. Thomas © Forristall, 21 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. Jonah B. Stratton, formerly of 
Northboro’, 6 

At Quincy, Mr. Earn Walker. Jr, 2 

At Medford, Miss Mary Ann Dempsey, @ 

At Balem, Mre Elizabeth P. Derby, 22; Mere. Mary Me 
Cullem. 27; Capt. Joseph Winn, 71 

At Lowell, Mrs. Temperance Thomas, 104; Mr James 
Marsh, 

At Taunton, Mise Sarah Howland, 74 

At Plymouth. Mrs. Kanice Clark. *% 

At South Danvers, Mrs Paella H. Needham, ©; Mr 


| Jobm Callahan, 46 


| Bieseil, 67 


At Beverly, Capt. Richard Wilkinson, 78 

At Newburyport, Mr Walter Piper, 86; Mr Alfret 
Pingry. @ 

At North Truro, Mr. Joshos Atwood. 7% 

At Nantucket, Widow Abigail Coffs, wl; Mr mor ge 
Austin, & 

At Bpri jd. Mr Nathan Grimes. 

At New Redford. Mra. Comfort Pierce. 

At Centreville, Mre Sylvia, wih of Capt. Wendell 


At Bloomfteld, Me., Dr Jamer Bowen. 77 
at , Comm , Mre Sally 6. wie of Hon Clark 
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BOSTON HARBOR, 


BY 








Tis noon! the sky is clear—the sunny deep 
Ia still, save where the rippling breezes sweep 
Wooing, and whispering along, to sleep: 
Each stately ship repored at anchor rides— 
By it the sportive ripple, as it glides, 
Laughs in the sunbeams, and uncertain plays 
On the dark vessel with reflected rays. 
Now o'er the lulling waters flit awhile, 
Broken reflections of the floating pile; 
Th’ inconstant. breeze each bling charm enhanci 
As beauty’s eye most fascinates in glancing, 
Or as the glimpse our parting clouds bestow 
Of heaven's blue ether gladdens more the view, 
Than in those realms of sultry solstice glow, 
Their one unchanged expanse of azure hue. 
Hushed every sound of man, of toil, of care, 
The wanton pennons dally in mid air, 
All silent though not still. For even the bark 
That fleets as rapid as electrie spark 
O’er the blue surface—mystic motive given— 
Seems by a secret, silent impulse driven ; 
Unheard the music of the plashing oar, 
That brightly sparkles on the raptured sight, 
Though lost its sound —so distant from the shore— 
It gleams in measured harmony of light! 
Soothing the sight! Haply those realms of bliss 
May prove a haven typified in this— 
A calm eternity of peaceful light, 
Where wearied souls may rest them from their flight, 
And happy spirits, like those fleet barks, move 
Ever in radiant harmony above! 
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RESCOE. 


THE ADOPTED SON OF THE OCEAN. 


BY EMMA CARRA. 





“Free! fire! fire!” 

“Heave to a shake, shipmate! Didn’t you 
hear a cry that if we were on board would pipe 
all hands in a jiffy ?” 

“Fire! fire! fire!” again echoed through the 
midnight mist, and aroused the slumbering fire- 
men to their work of duty. 

“You're right, Will,” answered the one ad- 
dressed ; “but where away, shipmate, shall we 
go? It seems as if it were a woman that just 
gave that awful shrick ; if so, it isn’t Phil Brown 
that will stand by and see one of the dear little 
craft in distress; for Will, if there is anything I 
love better than a clear sky and a fair breeze, it 
is the bright eye and smooth words of woman. 
I tell you, shipmate,—after a long voyage, when 
I come home without money enough in my 
pocket to buy a mug of beer, and take Poll on 
my knee, she has such a way of saying, ‘ Never 
mind, Phil; better luck next time,’ that I forget 
there ever was a storm. But heave ahead; for I 
see tho blaze coming out of the lower story win- 





dow of that house; and as I live, there is a wo- 
man aloft there at the garret wingow screaming 
for help with a baby in her arms! , May I never 
walk the deck of the Sea Gull again, if I don’t 
save them!” And the two sailors started with © 
the utmost speed in the direction of the burning , 
building. 

It was not in the most thickly settled portion 
of the city, and no watchman’s beat was near. | 
The hour was midoight, when the great sea of 
human faces that crowd the thoroughfares of a 
populous city during the day have disappeared, 
and silence and darkness succeed. The two 
friends, whom we have introduced to the reader, | 
were the first to arrive at the burning house. 

“ Save, O save my babe!” again shrieked the © 
woman, holding her infant out into the air, and 
leaning far out the casement. } 

“ That I will, and yourself, too!” replied Will, 
as he attempted to climb a slender spont that 
conducted the water from the roof to the ground ; 
but ere he had ascended far, the weak foothold { 
gave way, and he was precipitated to the earth. 

In the meantime his companion had taken off | 
his rough pea-jacket, and spreading it across his | 
arm, begged the woman to drop the infant upon 
it, and then jump from the window, and his 
friend Will, who had received but a slight bruise 
in his fall, would break her descent to the ground 
by receiving her in his arms. In an instant the 
babe was dropped, and with a light wail was , 
resting safely on the coarse but warm jacket of ' 
the sailor. The young mother was preparing to 
follow, and a heavy gust of wind blowing tho 
smoke aside showed the friends that she was 
young and beautiful ; but they saw no more, for 
at that moment came a piercing shriek, and then 
a fearfal crash, and the floor gave way beneath 
her feet, and she was precipitated into the flames 
below! 

Phil, with a heavy blow, shattered the window 
opposite where he stood, in hopes to extricate 
the sufferer; but within all was still, save the 
crackling and roaring of the fire as it gained 
strength in its upward course. By this time 
the neighbors had been awakened. Some, with 
heads projecting from open windows, cried out 
“fire ! fire !’”,—others, half clad, rushed towards 
the flames, as if they would fain stay their prog- | 
ress. But in a moment more, the rattling of | 
wheels and the din of the firemen were heard; | 
and in the confusion that followed no one no- | 
ticed Phil or his companion, nor the rescued | 
babe. So the sailor wrapped the warm clothing | 
more closely about it, and he and his shipmate | 
took their way out of the crowd that was fast | 
collecting ; nor did they stop until they had 
reached the deck of the Sea Gull, that was | 
moored alongside the wharf, and made fast to | 
the land. | 

There seemed to be né one on board ; so they { 
went below, and in a few minutes there was a | 
bright fire crackling in the little stove, which | 
soon sent out a grateful heat, and made the little 
cabin look comfortable. Phil laid his pea jacket, 
with its contents, into a berth near by, and then | 
took a seat at the stove by the side of his com- 
panion. Neither spoke for some moments; but 
Phil kept his eyes in the direction of the berth, 
and then removing no very diminutive piece of 
tobacco, said : 

“I’m blowed if I know what to do with that 
chap, Will.~It seems a pity to cast him adrift, 
for he will always find a rough sea now that his 
mother is gone; for I tell you, Will, you might 
as well lose your sheet-anchor in a storm, as to 
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lose your mother before you’re a man ;” and the 
kind hearted sailor drew the coarse sleeve of his 
red flannel shirt across his eyes, and seemed ab- 
sorbed in a reverie. 

“That is a fact, Phil. Do you know that I 
can never bear to go down to the old homestead 
since they gave my mother a damp berth be- 
neath the old chestnut tree? No, I always want 
to see her sit in a corner knitting, and hear her 
tell about what I used to do when I was a boy. 
Now when I do go, everything puts me in mind 
of a wreck, with her colors half-mast. But you 
was speaking about that chap. Why don’t you 
keep him, and make a skipper of him ?” 

“ Why, he isn’t mine, you know.” 

“Well, you see his mother is dead, and it 
kinder seems to me that they hadn’t any friends, 
or somebody would have come to help them 
sooner, or they wouldn’t have been in the house 


alone.” 
“That’s a fact,” answered his companion, a 


new idea seeming to take possession of him. 
“T’ll leave him here with you in the morning, 
while I go down to where the fire was and see if 
I can find out anything about them ; and then if 
I can’t, why, I will keep him on board, and take 
him down to Polly and sce what she says about 
the youngster. She always says she don’t like 
children, and when I ask her why she is borrow- 
ing them of the neighbors every now and then, 
and making them presents, all the answer I get 
is an extra box on the ear, or—O, bless me! the 
little fellow is waked up !—so just look in the 
locker and see if there was any milk left.” 

Will, the younger of the two, did as he was 
directed, and in a few moments a cup of warm 
milk was standing on the little pine table, which 
was made fast to the floor, while Phil, who acted 
the part of a nurse, had drawn himself up much 
in the shape of a hoop, with his feet on the stove, 
and the infant in his lap, and was plying a spoon 
back and forth from the cup to the babe’s mouth 
with about as much rapidity as a weaver would 
ply his shuttle—much to the amusement of Will, 
who in the scene before him forgot for a moment 
the sad occurrence he had witnessed at midnight. 
When the cup was empty, the sailor threw off 
the soft blanket with which the child was wrap- 
ped when he first caught him in his arms, and 
then pressed his lips to its check, and caressed it 
as fondly as any father could have done. The 
little stranger, feeling comfortable, and not real- 
izing its loss, repaid the caresses with its inno- 
cent smile and infantile gestures. It seemed to 
be about a year old, and the night clothes which 
it wore were of fine texture, and showed the nee- 
dlework of a skilful hand. 

“T tell you what it is, Will,” said his com- 
panion, dancing the babe on his knee, “I have 
made up my mind that the Great Captain aloft 
knew what he was about when he put this child 
into my arms, and took the mother himself. So 
you see I aint a going to give it up if I can help 
it; and if you tell any one but Polly where I 
got it—” 

“ There, there, Phil, spare yourself the trouble 
of a threat. You and I haven’t sailed together 
these ten years, and never had a brush, to run 
afoul now on account of that little bright-eyed 
chap. What should I say but that when the 
mother was about to slip her cable and go aloft, 
she gave the little fellow to our care, and that 
you are keeping it, and I'll do all I can to help 
you raise him.” 

“Give us your hand, Will! If ever I say 
another unkind word to you, I deserve to be set 
adrift in a storm, without provisions, or a ham- 
mock to swing in at night.” 

And both drew nearer the stove, and laid plans 
for the future until the babe was again asleep, 
and then Philip gently laid it on the pillow in 
his berth, and cautiously stretched himself beside 
it, where both slept soundly until the heavy tread 
of the sailors on deck aroused Philip, who crept 
noiselessly from his berth, and approached the 
one where William lay unconscious of what was 
taking place around him. 

“Will,” whispered tho captain in his ear; for 
that was the title Philip bore, and his was the 
responsibility of giving orders to the few sailors 
they employed in working the little craft in their 
voyages to and from diff ports, engaged in 
carrying articles of merchandize. But perhaps 
we had better stop here a moment while Philip 
is awakening his companion, and in a few words 
give a little sketch of his former history. 

Philip Brown was born of poor parents, who 
lived on a small farm, one side of which was 
washed by the waves of the Atlantic. From his 
boyhood he had ever loved the sea, and when 
his arms became strong enough to ply the oar, 
many were his feats of daring on the water, until 
at length the neighbors called him “the son of 
the ocean.” A farmer’s life did not satisfy the 
ambition of the only son, so as time sped on he 
sailed a larger boat than the little skiff. He had 
the reputation of being honest, industrious and 
a skilful sailor; so at the time we introduce him 
to the reader, he had risen to the command of 
the Sea Gull, a small but well-built vessel, and 
so true had he been to tho interest of those who 
employed him, that his word was thought by 
many sufficient guarantee that all business trans- 
actions would be done with the strictest honesty, 
without the formula of a written compact. In 
his wanderings, he had engaged William Laine 
as a deck hand ; but there soon grew @p a strong 
friendship between them, until it seemed essen- 
tial to the captain’s happiness that Will should 
be ever at his side. He, too, was honest; and, 
as the sailors said, there could be no foul play 
when William’s eagle eyes were upon you, and 
they often used to speak of the vessel having 
two masters. But let us return to the sleeper. 

“Will!” again repeated Philip. 

The drowsy sailor only drew a longer breath, 
and gaye no further sign of awakening. The 
captain took up a small speaking-trumpet that 
lay near, and putting one end to his lips, he 
placed the other close to the ear of the sleeper, 
and then in a hoarse whisper he half shouted, 
“ Fire! fire! fire!” at the same time catching up 
a burning lamp, and holding it near the closed 
eyes of Will, who with one bound sprang to his 
feet, and rubbing his eyes, exclaimed : 

“Where away, captain*’—and where is the 
young skipper? I'll save him!” 
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“ Hush !” said Phil, pressing his hand over his 
mouth to keep from laughing aloud, when he saw 


the effect his stratagem had had on his compan- | 
| ion, who, discovering the ruse that had been 


played upon him, pouted a little, and an extra 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tinge of crimson shot upward to his brown cheeks | 


and forehead. 

“T want you to see to the youngster,” whis- 
pered the captain; ‘and if he wakes keep him 
from crying, while I go upon deck and pay off 
those hands ; for you know if they should see 
that little chap on board, ’twould be all up with 
our plans.” 

“But wont they think it strange, Phil, that 
you discharge them with so little warning ?” 

“Ono; for I told them yesterday I didn’t 
know how long I should stay in port, and I 
couldn’t afford to pay hands to sit round on old 
sugar boxes and chew tobacco; so you see I'll 
just pay them off, and then when we get ready 
to start, why—we’ll hire a new crew, and have 
them mind their own business.” 

“ That’s a fact,” returned Will; “so I’ll obey 
orders and be getting our breakfast ready while 
you’re gone.” 

And Will hung up his boots on a rusty hook 
at the head of his berth, and walked carefully 
about in his stovking-feet, putting things to 
rights, while the captain went on deck to pay 
and discharge his men. 

That being done, Philip did not return to the 
cabin, but walked down the plank that connected 
his vessel to the shore, and then stood upon the 
wharf, as if undecided where to go. A little 
way from him, he perceived a group of well- 
dressed men—merchants, he concluded, who had 
come down to the wharf to see about their goods, 
yet on board some of the ships lying alongside ; 
but in a moment more he caught the words “ fire 
last night;” so, unnoticed by them, he drew 
nearer, and with anxious ear listened to what 
they were saying. 

“Tt was a dreadful affair, indeed,” said one, 
“that they should perish in the flames. It will 
be a sad tale to—” 

The captain did not wait to hear any more, 
for he was afraid they might observe him listen- 
ing, and say something to him; and he felt so 
agitated that he knew if he said anything, he 
should by his emotion betray all he knew con- 
cerning it; so he passed on in the direction of 
the street where the fire occurred. 

The morning was cold. There had been a 
light fall of snow during the latter part of the 
night, so that the air was bracing, and as Philip 
walked on, his mind gained composure, and by 
the time he arrived at the spot he had so abrupt- 
ly left the night previous at midnight, no ono 
could have guessed he had ever had an uneasy 
thought. He stopped when he came opposite to 
where the fire had been, and seated himself near 
by on a charred timber. The nearest house was 
a few rods down the street, and there seemed to 
be no one astir as yet, save an Irish servant girl, 
who came out with a pail, and crossed over, ap- 
parently to get some water. Philip arose and 
beckoned for the girl to come to him, while he 
walked towards her. 

“T guess you had a fire here last night ?”’ said 
he to the girl. 

“Faith, an’ we did, sir,” answered she; “and 
it makes my heart ache to think of it; for there 
was a beautiful la@y and her child burnt up in 
the house.” 

“And did you or your mistress know them?” 
inquired Philip, putting his firmness to the test 
to appear unconcerned, save as a common 


ser-by. 

“O no; they hadn’t been there more than a 
week, and it was only once or twice we saw the 
lady at the window, with the baby in her arms; 
and that is all I know about them.” 

Philip took from his pocket a large red silk 
handkerchief, and pretended to wipe some dust 
from his eyes; and when he took it away, it 
seemed as if they had borrowed the hue of the 
cloth that had just passed over them; but the 
Trish girl thought it was only the effects of the 
frosty air, and she continued : 

“O yes, there is one thing more,” and the girl 
seemed to be a little vexed; “there was a Yan- 
kee servant girl with her the first day or two; and 
one day I went up to their yard to get some water, 
and as she was walking around with the baby 
in her arms, I asked her what its name was, and 
where they came from; but she turned away so 
saucy, and said it was none of my business; and 
when I went home and told Mrs. Jenks, she said 
she guessed they must be queer folks.” 

“And was the servant girl burned up with the 
woman and child?” inquired Philip, as if he 
would fain prolong the conversation, as the girl 
turned to go. 

“No. I saw her come out day before yester- 
day, and get into a hack and ride off. I was 
going for water, and she whispered somcthing to 
the lady just as she left the door, and I heard the 
lady say ‘I will ;’ and then she closed the door, 
and I heard the key turn in the lock, and so that 
is all I know about it; but it does seem to me 
you are dreadful inquisitive.” 

“ Well, it is a dreadful thing to have a human 
being go out of the world that way,” said Philip, 
“and I can’t help talking about it;” and he 
turned and went in one direction, while the girl 
pursued her way for the water. 

The captain walked slowly along, musing on 
the events of the last few hours, and wishing he 
had stopped longer and listened to those men on 
the wharf; for it was evident one of them knew 
something about the sufferers; but he thought 
he could not recall their looks sufficiently to re- 
cognize them again; and from this frame of 
mind he was aroused by the cry of the news- 
boy, “Have a paper, sir?” as he saw Philip’s 
eyes turned in that direction. “Line packet just 
arrived—latest news from Europe and—” 

“Is there anything about the fire last night ?”” 
interrupted the captain, those thoughts being still 
uppermost. 

“O yes,” answered the boy; “one of our re- 
porters was on the spot, and it gives the full 
particulars.” 

Philip waited to hear no more, but snatching 
one of the papers, and throwing the boy a piece 
of silver, he rushed down the nearest alley, and 
seated himself on the low step of a dilapidated 


| dared to take it. 





house, and began to scan the contents of its 


pages. 

“Do you see that, Jim?” said the successful 
dealer in papers, holding up the shining silver in 
view of his companion. 

“Humph!” said the other, “I shouldn’t a 
I'll bet he’s that crazy feller 
that yesterday’s paper gave an account of; be- 
cause who ever heard of a man who wasn’t ont 
of his head giving so much for a newspaper.” 

“Nonsense, Jim! you're only mad ’cause you 
didn’t get it; but I’se the chap what knows how 
to sell papers !” 


| 
but as he attempted to go away, Polly remem- 
| bered her incivility and invited him to enter; 


but he answered no, he was in a hurry to reach 
his friends, who lived at some distance ; he had 
been a passenger on board the Sea Gull, and 
merely stopped to inform her of the arrival, 
Polly did not repeat the invitation, so he pass- 
ed on, while she hastened with almost electric 
speed to arrange things for her hasband’s com. 
fort. The little iron tea-kettle was hung on the 
crane (for in those days stoves were not com- 
mon}, and an extra number of sticks were laid 
across the andirons, and as they crackled and 


Here each laid down his bundle and began | blazed they sent a glow to the check, and a thrill 


to make arrangements to settle the affairin a 


pugilistic manner, when they were stopped by | 


Philip, who again made his appearance, and 
learning the cause of the trouble, dropped a sil- 
ver coin of the same size in Jimmy’s hand, and 
passed on, while he, looking into his compan- 
ion’s face, whispered : 

“IT don’t believe he is crazy after al! ; 
real gencrous old feller.” 

But let us folfow the captain to the deck and 
cabin of the Sea Gull. The morning was not 
very far advanced when he again trod the planks 
of his vessel; but ere he went below he walked 
cautiously along, and peeped through a crevice 
of the door that led to the cabin. A smile pass- 
ed over his features as the scene within met his 
view, and he noiselessly opened the door just far 
enough to admit his form, and then crept along 
and hid himself behind a loose sail that had 
been thrown into the cabin the day previous for 
repairs. The back of the faithful sailor and 
friend was towards the captain when he entered, 
and the babe was on his knee trying to hold in 
his hands a large boiled potato. ‘ 

“Can’t you manage it, my little fellow ?” said 
Will, taking it and biting out a large piece, and 
then giving it back. “There now, boy, you can 
make fast to it, and I’ll stow you away in the 
berth while I get the captain’s breakfast ready ; 
for he will soon be back again, and he is a great 
chap for ham and eggs when he gets into port.” 

And Will snuggled the babe close to his brown 
cheek, and danced around the cabin; but com- 
ing in contact with the sail, he got entangled, 
and before he could extricate himself there was 
a collision between the joint captains of the Sea 
Gull, which ended in a hearty laugh by Phil at 
his companion’s awkwardness in his novel ca- 
pacity of nurse. Half an hour after, the two 
tried friends were seated ata table in the cabin 
of their vessel enjoying a meal which the long 
experience of Will had taught him to prepare 
to the satisfaction of his employer. While seat- 
ed at the table, the captain told his companion 
the events of the morning, and then taking the 
paper from his pocket, he read : 

“ Fire.—Last night, about twelve o’clock, 
there was a fire on Alto Street, and before any 
one reached the spot, the interior of the build- 
ing (a dwelling house) fell in, and a woman and 
child perished in the flames. ‘They were stran- 
gers in our city, 80 we cannot give their names.” 

“So you see, Will, nobody will think of com- 
ing here after the boy ; but somehow I don’t feel 
just as I should if Polly was his mother; for 
though I don’t know as I have tried as hard as I 
might to find out about him, yet I always have 
been honest, and if ever I come across anybody 
that has a better right to him than I, why, I 
shall give him up, although I love him more 
than I can tell—he seems so much like the an- 
gels that my mother used to tell me about when 
she used to kneel at the side of my trundle-bed, 
and hear me say my prayers, and then kiss me, 
and say ‘good night, Philip.’ Will, it’s my na- 
ture to love something, and I want that boy, 
when he gets old enough, to go to sea with me; 
it will be such a comfort to me, after a storm, to 
have him by my side listening to the yarns I 
shall spin about shipwrecks and dangers; and 
then what a blessing it will be when I am old— 
and it wont take long to make me so now—to 
have him command the craft; maybe I shall 
have a bigger one then. No, I sha’n’t part with 
the boy; so to-night, afser dark, you may take 
him up to old Mrs. Chancey’s—nobody ever 
goes there except you and me, to get our wash- 
ing done—and ask the o!d woman to take care 
of him until we sail; for you see while we are 
loading up, there will be a good many on 
board.” 
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Reader, we will not detain you by giving geo- 
graphical descriptions of the spot where Philip’s 
little brown cottage was located. It stood just 
where we should suppose one of his mind and 
habits would wish to begin and end his days. 
In summer, from the blue sea, wafted inland 
through the clustering foliage around it the in- 
vigorating breeze. The captain’s wife, his idol- 
ized Polly, was generally the only occupant of 
this retreat, save the numerous pets that skipped 
and ran about as if used to kind words and good 
fare. Not many rods from the dwelling was a 
high rock, the base of which had been bathed by 
the Atlantic for ages ere the foot of man had 
pressed it. From the top of that rock had Polly 
often watched for the white wings of the Sea 
Gull, until the stars glittered. But now the 
weather was cold, and when the wind blew off 
the sca it brought a keen edge, which almost 
reached the vitals; and so Polly stationed a 
light upon the peak, and gathered in her pets, 
and then knelt and prayed to Him who alone 
had the power to restore her husband in safety. 
As she knelt, Buff the old watch-dog came and 
took a seat by her side, and laid his head upon 
her shoulder, as if he comprehended her words, 
and would fain join in the petition, alkhough he 
knew not to whom she was talking. But in an 
instant he forgot the better part of his nature, 
and gave a low savage growl, and then walked 
stealthily towards the outer door. His mistress 
was not afraid, for there were true and trusty 
neighbors near. So when a strange voice usked 
to be admitted, she bade Buff be quict and drew 
back the bolt. 

“ Your husband has arrived,” said the stranger. 

“Where is he ?”’ eagerly inquired the wife, for- 
getting the common rites of hospitality in her 
anxiety to meet the one she loved. 

“He is muking his boat fast to the pier,” re- 
plied the other, still standing without the door; 





through the nerves, that the more modern inven- 
tion fails todo. Ina few moments the voice of 
Philip was heard as he came up the path, 

“God bless you, Polly!” he said, as he stepped 
within the door, and clasped his little wife in his 
arms. “If every sailor finds such a harbor, it 
will be all he will need to keep him from the 
shoals and quicksands of life.” 

But ere Polly could reply, the counterpart of 
the captain made his appearance, bearing 1m his 
arms what seemed to be a bundle of clothes. 

“T guess you have brought me some work,” 
said the wife, as the idea of a washing day flitted 
across her brain. 

“ That is a fact,” answered Philip, who had 
taken the bundle, and begun to remove the dif- 
ferent articles, while Polly hastened to his side 
to assist. : 

“© dear!” sho half screamed, as her hand 
came in contact with our little hero, whom the 
two sailors had agreed to call Rescox, as they 
said it sounded enough like rescue to remind 
them from where they had rescued him. “ Bless 
me!” she said, “ why didn’t you tell me you had 
a child here? Iwas going to throw the bundle 
ont into the porch. But where is its mother ?” 

“Dead!” said Phil; “but don’t ask me any 
more questions now. Give us some supper and 
then we'll tell you all about it; for you see we 
knew where we were going to cast anchor to- 
night, so Will and I haven’t disturbed the locker 
since morning.” 

Polly had been expecting her husband for sev- 
eral days, so she was not unprepared, and in a 
short time tea, with a variety of viands, was 
smoking on the table. When the meal was end- 
ed, Will went back to the boat to remain through 
the night, and Philip and his wife were left alone. 
So tie drew her to his knee, and placing his arm 
around her waist, said : 

“ Polly, dear, do you love your rough sailor 
husband ?” 

“Yes, Phil, or I should not have set up to- 
night till so late an hour, and prayed for your 
safe return; neither should I keep house here 
alone, that you may have a good home to como 
to when you are tired of the sea;” and she 
wound her arms around his sunburnt neck as 
lovingly as when first she was his bride. 

“Then you must love that boy for my sake, 
and—God bless you, girl, I know you will; and 
protect him, too, when Iam away, as the stars 
and stripes protect the Sea Gull.” And Philip 
with the back of his brown hand brushed away 
the tears that dimmed his vision; and then he 
told her all the particulars of the fire and rescue, 
and that he wished her to keep it a secret, and 
bring up the child as their own; and he told her, 
too, that if the neighbors were inquisitive, she 
might say that its mother was dead, and had 
confided the babe to his care. “I knew you al- 
ways said you didn’t like children, Polly; but I 
think you will love that little fellow—he has 
such a kind of a way of looking up into your 
face ; and then he isn’t afraid of anybody.” 

“T didn’t mean it,” answered Polly; “but I 
didn’t want to secm dissatisfied, aud I didn’t 
know what else to say.” 

And so they talked until the old oaken sticks 
had turned to ashes on the hearth and the frost 
glistencd on the windows, and then they re- 
moved the babe from its soft bed on the settee to 
their own couch, where it slept quietly on the 
arm of the sailor’s wife. 

It was late in the morning when Philip awoke, 
and then he quietly crept from the bed, and be- 
fore he aroused Polly the teakettle was steaming 
up the chimney, and the glowing coals sent out 
a genial heat. This was Philip's first attempt at 
anything of the kind at homg, and the wife 
guessed the cause—he feared the care of their 
new charge might have kept her awake, and he 
would make amends by sharing other duties. 
But we will not stop to relate the details of 
Philip’s stay at home. 

A week passed away, and bidding Polly take 
good care of the boy, and make herself as com- 
fortable as possible, he gave each a kiss, and he 
and his friend Will once more embaiked on 
board the Sea Gull, and by the aid of a fair 
wind her white sails soon bore them fur away 
from the little cottage; and we will leave them 
to roam the wide waste of waters, while we spend 
a little time with the sailor’s wife. 

Polly stood upon the peak with the infant ia 
her arms, well protected from the weather, until 
the wings of the Sea Gull had vaniehed, as it 
were, in the clouds, and then staunching the 
tears that had gathered on her lashes, she press- 
ed the babe more closely, and clambered duwn 
the rock and entered her lonely home. 

Qn the old arm-chair in the corner Jay her 
husband’s tarpaulin hat, which he had east aside 
for a new one, and the pea jacket which the litle 
stranger had been wrapt in, was hanging on @ 
wooden peg; all looked dreary, and everything 
reminded her of him who would be absent many 
months, and perhaps never return. Tears start- 
ed afresh as she thought of this, and all else was 
forgotten until she felt the soft cheek of Rescve 
pressed against her own, and his warm lips en- 
deavoring to kiss away the grief he cou!d not 
comprehend. 

“ Rescoe, darling,” she said, as she returned 
his embrace, “for the moment I forgot I had 
anything else to love; but mother will fiel se 
no longer—you shall be all when father is away.” 
And so she went about her work, putting every- 
thing in order that had been neglected while ber 
husbend was at home, that she might spend more 
leisure with him. 

Winver passed away, and the pure sea breeze 
was again grateful, and the vegetables grew im 
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the garden tilled by the hand of the sailo: 
wife; and when nataro’s beverage was needed 

quench the burning thirst, the old sweep wm 
was there to yield its refreshing and almost i 
liquid ; and at evening came Brindle from t 
meadows to give her quota towards the sappo 
of the sailor's son. 

Health glowed on his cheok, and rapidly d 
his form expand; so that a year after, wh: 
Philip returned and found him playing besi 
the door, he passed by and inquired for the ba! 
he had left. Polly laughed and pointed to b 
strong boy, who was engaged in sailing a bo 
in a tub of water. Philip turned to look, a 
with one bound he was by his side. 

“ Avast there, you lubber!” he cried, natch 
ing the boy playfully from the tub, “ Loo 
here, Will, didn’t I tell you he woald be a sa 
ort’ And then, after a few caresses from tt 
two friends, they let him go back to his ple 
while they watchod him from the window. 

Ere Philip sailed, it was resolved that the ne 
time they retarned, they would let the little o 
tage, and Polly and the boy should take a voya 
in the Sea Gull.“ For there is nothing like | 
ginning early to learn the ropes,” said Ph 
“and it seems to me, Will, that I nover had 
many storms when Polly used to sail with 
when wo were first married ; or if we did I did 
notice them.” 

“ That's a fact, captain,” replied Will. “ Sor 
sailors say itis bad luck to have a woman « 
board, but all the bad luck that I ever believ: 
in was that they are generally so taken up wis 
them that they don’t mind their business; a 
then if they come near going th Davy Jone 
locker, they lay it to the wrong cause, B: 
that is a good idea about their going—we sha’n 
be in such a hurry to get back again.” 

And now, reader, we must take a leap alor 
the track of time ; our limits will not permit :. 
to follow our young hero through the minutie 
his youth up to manhood. From the first t 
that he took in the Sea Gull, the ocean was h 
home. For many years Polly accompanied the: 
and then as he grew older and stronger, she we: 
back to the seashore cottage, and kept a please 
home for them to return to at the close of ea: 
voyage. . 

Twenty two years have clapsed since Phil 
and his companion rescued the child from t) 
flames. He is now a tall and muscular you: 
man, with a dark flashing eye and noble mic: 
With the kind-hearted Philip he has visit 
every clime, and extracted information fro: 
almost every land. His education has not be 
neglected ; teachers have been provided by t 

qliberal hand of his adopted father; and wh: 
the seas ran high and the billows roared loude 
the love of books was called in requisition, a 
by many he was called “ the learned captain.” 

The tide has long since ebbed and flowed ov 
the wreck of the old Sea Gull, and Philip Brow 
stands on a broader deck and is shadowed | 
taller masts than when we last met him. W 
liam Laine has taken in sail fur the last tin 
and his soul is safely moored in heaven. A de 
base voice gives orders to the sailor at the ma 
head to keep a sharp lookout, for they ha 
just passed fragments of a wreck. The one w 
gave the order is Rescoe, who occupies a seat : 
a settee that has been brought from the cal 
and placed on deck at the stern of the ship, ar 
beside him is a fair girl, whose hand rests co 
fidingly in his. 

“ You are sad this evening, captain,” she sai 
as she looked into his face. “ Now that the stor 
is over, and we aro once more in safety, with t 
full moon shining above us, mothinks it is u 
grateful to be sad,” 

“I would not, Louise,” replied the you 
man, “if I did not remember the words of y« 
father this morning. He says you can never 
mine, for I am bat a poor adventurer of the » 
and that the one who marries you must he 
wealth equal to your own. In company w. 
my father | own this ship—it is all I have.” 

“Weare young yet, Rescoe, and I will w 
for you; but I think my father will relent wh 
he retlects how much we owe you for our safe! 
Had it not been for your skill, your brave « 
father’s commands would not have saved us fre 
encountering the foaming breakers that threat: 
ed us almost within a cable's length.”’ 

“When once in a safe harbor wo forget t 
storm. But, Louise, you must not remain her 
your father will be engaged in the cabin bat 
short time, and when he retarns to the deck 
will be angry to find you here. Besides, me 
as I love you, I would not wed you against | 
will, for it is worse than piracy to rob a pare 
of his only child. No, no, Louise! Lknow r 
what my future fate may be, but should | / 
some happy turn in the wheel of fortune poss 
that which your father so highly prizes, then y 
will be the first one I shall seck ; but uotil thy 
although my heart should breek, I will nwt for 
myself where it were bettor I should not be.” 

And the young man, who was protected fr 
the view of those on duty by a screen that 
placed to keep the spray from dashing over | 
alver-part of the deck, pressed the lovely gir! 
his bosom, and kissed her again and again, « 
it were the last interview he ever expected 
have with the one beside him. Bat ore she co 
answer, “ Sail ho!’ was shouted from the me 
head, and the young captain springing w 
feet, led ber to the cabin door, and then in an 
stant placed the trumpet to his lips and demay 
ed," Where away *” 

“About half a league to the eastward,” + 
garned the sailor, “She soome wo be @ om 
boat, with « signal of distress set at ber me 
head.” 

Our old friend, Philip, bearing an unease 
noise overhead, now made his appagpance fre 
below, where he had been engaged the last b 
bour talking with Mr, Beachiry, one of the pe 
ecagers, and father wo Louise 

“ What is the matter, my boy,” enid he, ao 
came ap to Keecor, 

The young man briefly related what the sal 















bad eaid 

“Heave to!” shouted Philip; “and lower 
boat and bear away fur—" And then loki 
Of on the water, be poreeived thas the order by 
been given aud obeyed exe he reached the de 

















attempted to go away, Polly remem- 
incivility and invited him to enter; 
swered no, he was in a hurry to reach 
, who lived at some distance ; he had 
ssenger on board the Sea Gull, and 
pped to inform her of the arrival. 
1 not repeat the invitation, so he pass- 
ile she hastened with almost electric 
range things for her husband’s com. 
little iron tea-kettle was hung on the 
in those days stoves were not com- 
an extra number of sticks were laid 
andirons, and as they crackled and 
sent a glow to the cheek, and a thrill 
) nerves, that the more modern inven- 
do. Ina few moments the voice of 
heard as he came up the path. 
‘88 you, Polly!” he said, as he stepped 
loor, and clasped his little wife in his 
‘ every sailor finds such a harbor, it 
. he will need to keep him from the 
quicksands of life.” 
Polly could reply, the counterpart of 
made his appearance, bearing in his 
seemed to be a bundle of clothes. 
you have brought me some work,” 
(2, as the idea of a washing day flitted 
vrain. 
‘a fact,” answered Philip, who had 
bundle, and begun to remove the dif- 
les, while Polly hastened to his side 


r!” she half screamed, as her hand 
ntact with our little hero, whom the 
had agreed to call Rescox, as they 
inded enough like rescue to remind 
where they had rescued him. “ Bless 
aid, “ why didn’t you tell me you had 
+? Iwas going to throw the bundle 
porch. But where is its mother ?”’ 
‘said Phil; “but don’t ask me any 
ions now. Give us some supper and 
tell you all about it; for you see we 
‘we were going to cast anchor to- 
“ill and I haven’t disturbed the locker 
ing.” 
1 been expecting her husband for sev- 
o she was not unprepared, and in a 
tea, with a variety of viands, was 
the table. When the meal was end- 
nt back to the boat to remain through 
nd Philip and his wife were left alone. 
her to his knee, and placing his arm 
waist, said : 
lear, do you love your rough sailor 


iil, or I should not have set up to- 
» late an hour, and prayed for your 
; neither should I kecp house here 
you may have a good home to como 
ou are tired of the sea;” and she 
arms around his sunburnt neck as 
when first she was his bride. 
ou must love that boy for my sake, 
bless you, girl, I know you will; and 
1, too, when Iam away, as the stars 
protect the Sea Gull.” And Philip 
ck of |his brown hand brushed away 
rat dimmed his vision; and then he 
the particulars of the fire and rescue, 
‘wished her to keep it a secret, and 
» child as their own; and he told her, 
‘the neighbors were inquisitive, she 
that its mother was dead, and had 
babe to his care. “I knew you al- 
ou didn’t like children, Polly; but I 
will love that little fellow—he has 
{ of a way of looking up into your 
ien he isn’t afraid of anybody.” 
mean it,” answered Polly; “but I 
to seem dissatisfied, and I didn’t 
else to say.” 
.ey talked until the old oaken sticks 
o ashes on the hearth and the frost 
1 the windows, and then they re- 
abe from its soft bed on the settee to 
couch, where it slept quietly on the 
sailor’s wife. 
» in the morning when Philip awoke, 
» quietly crept from the bed, and be- 
sed Polly the teakettle was steaming 
1ey, and the glowing coals sent out 
This was Philip’s first attempt at 
the kind at homg, and the wife 
cause—he feared the care of their 
might have kept her awake, and he 
amends by sharing other duties. 
\ not stop to relate the details of 
, at home. 
used away, and bidding Polly take 
the boy, and make herself as com- 
,ossible, he gave each a kiss, and he 
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sea Gull, and by the aid of a fair 
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ile cottage ; and we will leave them 
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d upon the peak with the infant in 
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more closely, and clambered down 
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1 arm-chair in the corner lay her 
‘paulin hat, which he had east aside 
‘, and the pea jacket which the little 
been wrapt in, was hanging on a 
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the garden tilled by the hand of the sailor’s 
wife ; and when nature’s beverage was needed to 
quench the burning thirst, the old sweep-well 
was there to yield its refreshing and almost icy 
liquid ; and at evening came Brindle from the 
meadows to give her quota towards the support 
of the sailor’s son. 

Health glowed on his cheek, and rapidly did 
his form expand; so that a year after, when 
Philip returned and found him playing beside 
the door, he passed by and inquired for the babe 
he had left. Polly laughed and pointed to her 
strong boy, who was engaged in sailing a boat 
in a tub of water. Philip turned to look, and 
with one bound he was by his side. 

“ Avast there, you lubber!’’ he cried, snatch- 
ing the boy playfully from the tub. “ Look 
here, Will, didn’t I tell you he would be a sail- 
or?’ And then, after a few caresses from the 
two friends, they let him go back to his play, 
while they watched him from the window. 

Ere Philip sailed, it was resolved that the next 
time they returned, they would let the little cot- 
tage, and Polly and the boy should take a voyage 
in the Sea Gull. “ For there is nothing like be- 
ginning early to learn the ropes,” said Phil; 
“and it seems to me, Will, that I never had so 
many storms when Polly used to sail with me, 
when we were first married ; or if we did I dida’t 
notice them.” 

“ That's a fact, captain,” replied Will. “Some 
sailors say it is bad luck to have a woman on 
board, but all the bad luck that I ever believed 
in was that they are generally so taken up with 
them that they don’t mind their business; and 
then if they come near going tb Davy Jones’s 
locker, they lay it to the wrong cause. But 
that is a good idea about their going—we sha’n’t 
be in such a hurry to get back again.” 

And now, reader, we must take a leap along 
the track of time ; our limits will not permit us 
to follow our young hero through the minutix of 
his youth up to manhood. From the first trip 
that he took in the Sea Gull, the ocean was his 
home. For many years Polly accompanied them, 
and then as he grew older and stronger, she went 
back to the seashore cottage, and kept a pleasant 
home for them to return to at the close of each 
voyage. ' 

Twenty-two years have elapsed since Philip 
and his companion rescued the child from the 
flames. He is now a tall and muscular young 
man, with a dark flashing eye and noble mien. 
With the kind-hearted Philip he has visited 
every clime, and extracted information from 
almost every land. His education has not been 
neglected ; teachers have been provided by the 

qliberal hand of his adopted father; and when 
the seas ran high and the billows roared loudest, 
the love of books was called in requisition, and 
by many he was called “the learned captain.” 

The tide has long since ebbed and flowed over 
the wreck of the old Sea Gull, and Philip Brown 
stands on a broader deck and is shadowed by 
taller masts than when we last met him. Wil- 
liam Laine has taken in sail fur the last time, 
and his soul is safely moored in heaven. A deep 
base voice gives orders to the sailor at the mast- 
head to keep a sharp lookout, for they have 
jast passed fragments of a wreck. The one who 
gave the order is Rescoe, who occupies a seat on 
asettee that has been brought from the cabin 
and placed on deck at the stern of the ship, and 
beside him is a fair girl, whose hand rests con- 
fidingly in his. 

“ You are sad this evening, captain,” she said, 
as she looked into his face. ‘‘ Now that the storm 
is over, and we are once more in safety, with the 
fuil moon shining above us, methinks it is un- 
grateful to be sad.” 

“TI would not, Louise,” replied the young 
man, ‘‘if I did not remember the words of your 
father this morning. He says you can never be 
mine, for I am but a poor adventurer of the sea, 
and that the one who marries you must have 
wealth equal to your own. In company with 
my father I own this ship—it is all I have.” 

“Weare young yet, Rescoe, and I will wait 
for you; but I think my father will relent when 
he retlects how much we owe you for our safety. 
Had it not been for your skill, your brave old 
father’s commands would not have saved us from 
encountering the foaming breakers that threaten- 
ed us almost within a cable’s length.” 

“When once in a safe harbor we forget the 
storm. But, Louise, you must not remain here ; 
your futher will be engaged in the cabin but a 
short time, and when he returns to the deck he 
will be angry to find you here. Besides, much 
as I love you, I would not wed you against his 
will, for it is worse than piracy to rob a parent 
of his only child. No, no, Louise! I know not 
what my future fate may be, but should 1 by 
some happy turn in the wheel of fortune possess 
that which your father so highly prizes, then you 
will be the first one I shall seek ; but until then, 
although my heart should break, I will not force 
myself where it were better I should not be.” 

And the young man, who was protected from 
the view of thoze on duty by a screen that was 
placed to keep the spray from dashing over the 
after-part of the deck, pressed the lovely girl to 

ahis bosom, and kissed her again and again, us if 
it were the last interview he ever expected to 
have with the one beside him. But ere she could 
answer, “ Sail ho!’ was shouted from the mast- 
head, and the young captain springing to his 
feet, led her to the cabin door, and then in an in- 
stant placed the trumpet to his lips and demand- 
ed, “ Where away ?” 

“About half a league to the eastward,” re- 
turned the sailor. “She seems to be a small 
boat, with a signal of distress set at her mast- 
head.” 

Our old friend, Philip, hearing an unusual 
noise overhead, now made his appeggance from 
below, where he had been engaged the last half 
hour talking with Mr. Beachley, one of the pas- 
seagers, and father to Louise. 

“ What is the matter, my boy,” said he, as he 
came up to Rescoe. 

The young man briefly related what the sailor 
had said, 

“Heave to!” shouted Philip; “and lower a 
boat and bear away for—’ And then looking 
off on the water, he perceived that the order bad 
been given and obeyed ere he reached the deck. 
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‘QO, it’s no use for Phil to try to be captain any 
longer,” he said pleasantly, “as long as I have | 
got such a smart boy. I tell you, Mr. Beachley, 
he knows every rope from the bow to the mizzen, 
and can balance himself on the maintop like a 
bird ;” and the old sailor walked slowly along, 
and seated himself near the helmsman, and look- 
ed off in the shining wake of the rowers who 
were pulling away for the object in the distance. 
There was scarcely a breath of air astir, and the 
long steady swell that is ever felt after a storm 
served but to give a gentle, undulating motion to 
the ship and spread a home feeling among the 
passengers. 

An hour later, the little boat again came 
alongside; but there were added three to her 
number—an elderly gentleman and two younger 
ones, in sailor garb. On inquiry it proved that 
the old gentleman was a passenger, and the 
other two were sailors, who had left Liverpool 
in the ship Amity, which was bound for New 
York, and in the storm which had occurred a 
few days previous, she was run into and sunk. 
They could give no account of the rest of the 
crew or passengers, as the ship sank ina few 
minutes after being struck. They, with some 
others, had succeeded in getting on board of a 
boat, but she leaked badly, and they were with- 
out provisions. By long continued exertions in 
bailing and by fasting they had become exhaust- 
ed, and all had died save those three. 

“ Bear a hand,” said the mate to one of the 
sailors on deck, “and help swing this old gentle- 
man on board. He is very feeble; 80 make fast 
a swing-hammock to those ropes ;” and then he 
bent over the invalid and encouraged him to fear 
no danger; and so it proved, for in a few mo- 
ments he was safely on board the Flying Cloud, 
Philip Brown, master. 

Though Philip bore the title,all understood 
that on Rescoe devolved the responsibility of 
working the ship, and attending to business when 


' RE, 
loved the youth; still he would now give him up, | 


for he had not many years to live, and it didn’t 
matter much if they were shortened a little. 


“ You need not give him up,” said the invalid, | 


feebly ; after he had recovered a little from the 
surprise ; “for he will soon have no friend but 
you. My mother did not long survive that 
dreadful shock, and my wife, when I married her, 
was anorphan. I had but one friend in the city 
on that fatal night, and he did not arrive at the 
burning building until it was too late to—to—” 
and here the sick man hid his face with his thin 
hand. 

‘He must have been the one,” thought Phil, 
“whom I heard speak about the fire while stand- 
ing on the wharf.” 

After a short pause, Mr. Manton continued ; 
“Tt would have been a great comfort to me, 
Captain Brown, to have known that the child 
was saved, but I would not reproach you for you 
have done well by him. I would again like to 
see him, and if he is my son, I shall will to him 
and you all I possess. Is there nothing which 
he wore upon that night that you have preserved ?” 

“ There is,” said Phil, “asmall trinket that he 
had on, which I stowed away in my chest. It 
got broke and I never had it mended.” 

In a moment asmall gold chain with a broad 
clasp was handed to the invalid who took it and 
pressed a secret spring upon the clasp ; it flew 
open and revealed the name, Frederick Manton. 
It was enough. 

And now, reader, we have a few more 
words to say, and then you and I will part com- 
pany for the present. Rescoe loved his foster- 
parents too well to cherish one hard thought for 
the past, and few ever knew the circumstances of 
his so suddenly coming into possession of such 
vast wealth. Mr. Beachley knew, for Rescoe’s 
father proved to be an old friend of his, and read- 
ily did he give his consent for the marriage of his 
daughter to the young sailor, whose love had 





in port. For several days Rescoe ined on 
deck most of the time. This was in part to at- 
tend to the duties of his office, and also to avoid 
meeting with his loved Louise; for he dared not 
risk another interview, lest the manly resolutions 
he had adopted might be overcome. 

The old captain remained below with the in- 
valid, who seemed to grow weaker every day. 
Several days had passed, when one morning, 
Rescoe, wishing to consult his father on some 
subject connected with the management of the 
ship, entered the cabin, where the sick man was 
bolstered up in a half reclining posture. His 
father, who was leaning beside the invalid, bade 
him come nearer. As he did so, and spoke in a 
low and softer tone than usual, the passenger 
half raised himself from his pillows, and fixed 
his eyes on the young man. Philip saw the 
movement, and every nerve trembled; for more 
than once since the sick man had lain there, had 
he thought he had discovered a resemblance be- 
tween him and Rescoe; and at night he had 
often heard the invalid, who gaye his name as 
Frederick Manton, cry out in his troubled dreams 
words of which the old captain could not mis- 
take the meaning: For the moment he had for- 
gotten this when he bade the young man come 
nearer. The eyes of Mr. Manton did not leave 
the form and features of Rescoe until the cabin 
door had closed behind him; then turning to 
Philip, he said : 

“1 think you told me you had a son who took 
the principal charge of this ship; is that he ?”’ 

Philip nodded assent. He could not speak ; 
for he knew he should betray himself. 

“Tis strange,” muttered the invalid; “and 
yet—I must be dreaming; my sufferings have 
driven me mad, and [ shall die unknown, and 
my property will be divided among strangers !’’ 

“Have you no wife nor child?” said Philip, 
endeavoring to appear calm. 

“Not now,” replied the stranger. “It is more 
than twenty years since I left them at home to 
dwell with my mother, while I went on a voyage 
to transact business which was to put me in pos- 
session of afortune. Like yourself, I had fol- 
lowed the sea for many years, and had been suc- 
cessful, and so I started on what I told my wife 
should be my last voyage, and then I would 
return home and enjoy life with her and our 
babe. I had been gone several months, and was 
about to return; so I wrote to her to come to 
the city where our ship would land her cargo, 
so that she might be there when I arrived, and I 
could be with her in my leisure hours until my 
business was settled, and then we were to pur- 
chase a residence in the country, near where my 
mother lived. Too well did Ellen obey my re- 
quest. Accompanied by my mother’s servant 
girl, she took a small house in the city, anda 
few days after, the girl returned for some articles 
they had left, and the second night after her de- 
parture, my idol wife and child were—O God ! 
I cannot say more!” and the invalid’s face was 
the hue of death. 

Philip arose and paced the cabin. He felt that 
the father of his beloved Rescoe was before him ; 
and yet how could he resign him? He had never 
told the youth he was not his father, for he feared 
that he might blame him for not making further 
efforts to discover his parents ; and he might leave 
him, too—and that was the most heart-rending 
thought of all; for to him and Polly he had be- 
come as necessary as were the oaken timbers to 
his ship. But he had an honest heart, and he 
could not bear to see the invalid suffering in his 
berth, without home or friends ; and if he aied! 

Philip saw there was but one course to pursue, 
so he nerved himself for the worst, and went back 
to the sick man and knelt beside the berth. He 
was a blunt sailor in his words, so he waited for 
no glossing ideas to present themselves, but said : 

“ Weill, captain, I suppose you will think I 
ought to be thrown overboard when I get through 
with spinning this yarn, and I’m blowed if I care 
much what you do with me; for if the boy leaves 
me, taint much matter;’” and the old sailor’s 





face was very pale, and he bit his lip until the 
blood started and crimsoned his teeth, and then | 
he continued: “ You see when we compare logs, | 
your reckoning and mine make it out that at the | 
same time you lost your wife and son, I gained | 
a@ boy ;” and then he related all the particulars of | 
the fire and rescue; he told, also, that he had | 
educated him, and how much he and his Polly | 


ec ed while floating on the sea and bid fair 
to be as lasting as the voyage of life. The old 
captain und his wife shared in the wealth of their 
foster-child, as was decreed by the will of his 
father drawn up on board the Flying Cloud, 
where he drew his last breath. ; 

Reader, I suppose you would like to knowhow 
I obtained a knowledge of these facts. Ifany one 
asks you, you can just say that you don’t know; 
for I can keep a secret, if lam a woman. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


SAGATABSCOT. 





BY MARY E. ROBINSON. 





Tuk sturdy forest yielded tothe axe ; the trees 
disappeared from Sagatabscot Hill; fire passed 
over it ; the plough stirred its soil ; grain grew up- 
on it, and at length cattle pastured upon its swell- 
ing slopes. Mr. Serjent labored assiduously, 
and the earth began to reward munificently his 
labors. <A family of children grew around him, 
bidding fair to comfort him when his hair should 
become silvery and his step feeble. He loved his 
offspring, and next to them the fruitful acres 
which his industry had redeemed from the wil- 
derness, and by years of toil converted into fields, 
pasturage and tillage. 

Serjent lived in that dangerous period when 
the red men were arrayed in deadly hostility to 
the white settlers. The tomahawk and the 
knife were at work upon the frontier. Pitiless 
foes lurked on the border, leaping from ambush 
to slay the lone laborer, making direful marauds 
at night, carrying terror and destruction to many 
homes, leaving blood and death, sorrow and wail- 
ing upon many hearthstones. 

The summer of 1702 came. Martha Serjent 
had reached the estate of early womanhood ; her 
sister Mary was a girl of fourteen; while her 
three brothers were but lads of twelve, ten, and 
eight years. Martha was pretty; at least John 
Lewis thought so, and he was a sensible young 
fellow and I dare say a judge of beauty. John 
was the son of a farmer who formerly lived in 
an adjoining settlement; but who moved from 
the frontier on account of the increasing hostility 
of the Indians. John returned immediately after 
his father’s hurried flight—for it was a flight 
rather than an ordinary quict removal—in order 
to prevail on Mr. Serjent to do likewise. He 
reasoned with him upon the rashness of remain- 
ing when every other settler had fled in dismay 
from the ravages of savage revenge. Serjent 
pointed to his farm and his comfortable dwelling 
for a reply. 

“Yes,” said Lewis, “it is hard to leave what 
has cost so much toil; but what will all this suf- 
fice when the redskins pounce upon you like 
wolves? Life is more precious than these culti- 
vated acres.” 

Serjent admitted that John’s argument was 
weighty. “But” replied he, “I have made up 
my mind to stay and defend what belongs to me 
at all hazards.” 

John referred to his family, instancing some of 
the more recent massacres, which had filled the 
country with horror and mourning. These ex- 
amples of Indian cruelty were not disputed or 
palliated by the farmer, neither was his determin 
ation shaken. With a troubled and heavy heart, 
young Lewis sought Martha, hoping through her 
influence to overcome the obstinacy of her father. 
She required little urging to add her solicitations 
to those of her lover. Indeed, she had avery ac- 
curate idea of the state of the country, and al- 
ready attempted to induce her father to leave the 
dangerous vicinage from which their neighbors 
had judiciously fled. 

We must not forget to mention, also, that Mrs. 
Serjent was alive to the peculiar peril that me- 
naced them, and felt all the mother’s anxiety 
to see her children in a place of safety; but not- 
withstanding that consciousness, she relied with 
atolerable sense of security on her husband’s 
courage and determination. 

Lewis had a powerful ally in the pretty Martha, 
bat failed to move Mr. Serjent’s resolve to stay at 
Sagatabscot and defend his property. 

Lae in the autumn of the year I have named, 
and «bout two weeks after the removal of the last 
to the nearest military station, while the Serjent 
family were partaking of their evening meal, the 


| of the dwelling. 
| Captain Howe, commander of the nearest milita- 





clattering of hoofs reached their ears. One of 


| the boys ran to the window and announced that 


a horseman was approaching in full speed. A 
moment after a man drew up in the yard, and 
throwing himself from the panting beast, pre- 
sented himself unceremoniously to the inmates 
He was a messenger from 


ry post; he brought news of new enormitics in 
the adjacent settlement, and a pressing warn- 
ing for Mr. Serjent to remove without delay. 

The man was thanked for his faithful delivery 
of the captain’s message, and cordially invited 
to share their repast, which he did; then mount- 
ing, rode away as swiftly ashe came. This har- 
ried visit left a vivid and unpleasant impression 
upon all the household. Some discussion ensyed, 
but most of the evening passed in gloomy silence. 
In six days from that date another messenger ap- 
peared with a similar warning. But they had 
lived so long unmolested, that Mr. Serjent began 
to feel quite confident that the moment of peril 
was passed, and he should be left to the enjoy- 
ment of his own. Even his wife and Martha 
shared in this hope, as ill-founded as it was. 

Young Lewis was now ready to despair; 
neither fear nor remonstrance could overcome 
the obstinacy of Serjent. Full of the benevolent 
thought of saving the family, the young man set 
out for the nearest military post to make more 
summary efforts. Some days passed after his 
departure and nothing extraordinary occurred. 

The labors of the day performed, they gathered 
about the evening fire, the ruddy blaze of 
which diffused both warmth and light. There 
was an evident trial at cheerfulness by the elder 

bers of the h hold; but the absence of 
Lewis, who had been with them much of late, 
was felt to be a sensible drawback upon their 
happiness. The younger children gathered 
closely into the chimney corner, fearful each mo- 
ment might bring to their listening ears the 
sound of savage visitors. A fixed conviction of 
coming evil seemed to settle upon every mind. 
Tears were seen upon Mrs. Serjent’s cheeks that 
night as she looked anxiously at her offspring. 
Her husband busied himself for a time in casting 
bullets and putting his gun in order; that task 
completed he paced the little room with a ner- 
vousness that was new to him, pausing at the 
windows occasionally to gaze out into the night. 
Just as the family were about to retire, there was 
a slight tapping at the door. Mr. Serjent grasp- 
ed his gun and demanded who was there. 

“ A friend of the white man,” said a female 
voice. 

“A squaw!” exclaimed Serjent. ‘“ What do 
you want?” he added. 

“Let me in, and be quick!” continued the 
voice. 

“« Perhaps there are others close at hand,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Serjent, warningly. . 

Her husband hesitated a moment and then 
opened the door. A young squaw glided in. 
She could not have been past sixteen ; her features 
were very pretty and interesting. She glanced 
timidly about the room as if half relenting her 
purpose; but her ingenuous face soon resumed 
its confidence of exp Martha motioned 
her to the fire—the snow was beginning to fall 
and it was quite cold—but she signified that 
there was no need; and remained silent. 

Martha approached her and gently took her 
hand. 

“Speak ! what can we do for you?” she said, 
in a kindly voice. 

“Girl with the white skin, for me you can do 
nothing. It is you that are in danger. Pale 
faces, you have been foolish; why did you not 
fly to the strong house with your people? Be- 
hold they are gone, and you are left alone !” she 
exclaimed, with energy. 

“This is my house !’”’ said Serjent, firmly. 

“ Pale face, you are like the foolish deer that 
turns to look at the danger cluse athand. Where 
will be your house to-morrow ?” 

“ Go on, goon!” cried Martha, parting the 
hair from the girl’s forehead, and looking entreat- 
ingly into her black eyes. 

“White squaw, I have come here at the risk 
of my life! Before the bright sun rises into the 
heavens again, Sagamore John and his warriors 
will visit your wigwam.” 

“ And can you, and will you save us?” asked 
Martha. 

“ Whiteskins, you must save yourselves. Go 
to your great wigwams where your fighting men 
are.” 

“ They will track us in thesnow,” said Martha. 

“ The falling snow will cover your trail. But 
go—go to the woods, anywhere fur a hiding place, 
death awaits you here.” 

The Indian girl turned to depart. 

“Stay!” cried Martha, detaining her by grasp- 
ing her garments. “Can you notconduct these 
children and my mother to a place of safety ?” 

The girl gazed an instant at the fair pleader 
with a soft expression of pity, and then suddenly 
freeing herself ran from the house. 

Half stunned by what she had heard, and full 
of anxiety for the beloved ones around her, not 
well knowing what she did, Martha pursued the 
flying steps of the red maiden, impelled by some 
strong, vaguely understood hope. Bat the 
peaceful messenger was far out in the storm, flit- 
ting like a spirit to the distant peaks of Wachuset. 
The white snow was falling in blinding profusion. 
A mist was before the eyes and upon the brain of 
Martha. She sped on, as if safety wereto be 
found in that direction only. So many days and 
nights of suspense and painful expectation, with 
the awfal certainty revealed in addition, fora 
moment bewildered her. 

The air was cold and the wind whistled mourn- 
fully through the leafless trees. 

The Indian girl glanced behind her and saw 
the dim shadow of Martha as she hurried wildly 
through the descending snows; she saw her 
stop, press ber hands to her head and fall. Has- 
tening to her side, she raised herin her arms, 
and seeking a sheltered spot, laid ber there, 
wrapping her carefully in herown blanket. The 
girl then sat down beside her, and took her head 
on her knees, waiting patiently till she should 
revive. 

Martha was unconscious a longtime. Just as 
she opened her eyes there was the report of a 
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gen. The sound recalled her to the outer world, 
and the realization of her condition. 


“ Where am It” she asked, looking at her un- 


' known friend. 


“Hush! be still! you are safe!’ said the 


| Indian maiden, 


The echoes of another gun vibrated through 
the woods. 


“They have attacked my father’s cabin!” 


| cried Martha, attempting to rise to her fect. 
| “Do not detain me—let me go and share their 





fate!” 

She struggled to go, but the girl held her. 
Fortunately she became unconscious again. 
When she recovered her faculties all was quiet in 
the direction of Serjent’s dwelling. The red 
maiden was preparing to go her way. 

“ The vengeance of Sagamore John is complet- 
ed. By this time his face is turned towards the 
distant wigwams. Go back in safety,” she said. 

Martha rose and kissed the girl affectionately ; 
a moment more and she was pursuing her way 
towards the lodges of her people, while Martha 
retraced her steps slowly, with fearful forebodings. 

The cabin door stood open; there were san- 
guinary stains upon the threshold. She entered 
with feelings of dread impossible to describe. A 
terrible spectacle presented itself—Her father's 
body, mutilated and lifeless, was stretched upon 
the floor. Where were the rest of the family she 
had left but a little while before! She called 
them by name. Alas! there was no answer— 
they were on the weary march to Canada; the 
family circle was broken forever. Mrs Serjent, 
it was afterwards learned, was despatched by a 
single blow of the hatchet while exerting her fee- 
ble strength to ascend a hill, which proved too 
rugged for her efforts. 

It may be supposed that Martha passed a mis- 
erable night alone with the remains of her father, 
with the realization, also, of the mournful change 
that had taken place in the household. 

Near morning she thought she heard sounds 
indicative of the proximity of enemies, and had 
scarcely time to conceal herself behind the am- 
ple, old-fashioned chimney, before the door was 
thrown open and six Indians rushed in, as she 
could see from her hiding place. But she was 
soon relieved from apprehension as she perceived 
that their object was not murder and plunder, 
but to find a place of conc It appeared 
from their conversation that a party of twelve 
men were close at hand, and it was from them 
they were anxious to escape. 





The cellar was accessible—as was common in 
those days—by a trap door, which they raised. 
Passing through the aperture into the darkness 
below, they drew the trap into its place. This 
was barely accomplished when Martha heard the 
party approaching which had excited their fears. 
It was led by John Lewis, who had been to the 
station, Captain Howe had sent him with 
twelve men to conduct Serjent and his family to 
the garrison, forcibly, if need be. He was too 
late; Serjent had paid the penalty for his rash- 
ness. Lewis was shocked with what he beheld. 
Pale and agitated he contemplated the work of 
the red men and thought of Martha; but Martha 
herself silenced his fears by springing from her 
hiding place to his arms, where she swooned. 
Her nervous system had sustained such a heavy 
shock that it was several days before she could 
remember what had transpired, or render a con- 
nected account of what she had witnessed. 

Meantime the soldiers spread their blankets 
over the trap door, and slept several hours with- 
out mistrusting what kind of visitors were in the 
cellar. Later in the day, while they were burying 
the body of Serjent, the Indians made their way 
out and escaped ; but it was afterwards discover- 
ed that they had no agency in the tragedy of 
Sagatabscot Hill. 

Martha rewarded young Lewis for his devotion 
by the gift of her hand. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE OLD SCHOOLHOUSE, 


BY MRS. 5. EB. DAWES. 


In a shady spot by the quiet roadside, 
It stands in all its ancient pride, 
Save that its olden coat of red 

Is now with snowy white o'erspread. 


How many forms, years long ago, 
Have passed within its portals low, 
And up the aisle with cautious feet, 
Have safely climbed their lofty seat. 


How many aching limbs and sore, 

From thence have sought the distant floor, 
And finding vain their efforts all, 

Have sighed te be like giants tall. 


How oft, perchance. some rogue so sly, 
Unseen by teacher's watchful eye, 

Has down the aisle, on mischief bent, 
An apple or an orange sent. 


Perhaps beneath the ancient seat, 

The girls have dressed their dolls so neat, 
Or held a whispered, social chat, 

With schoolroom chums who next them sat. 


And there enthroned in chair of state, 
Behind the desk the master sat, 

And while he thundered forth each rule, 
Terror reigned in the village school. 


From youthful sports and scheolday dreams 
Those forms have passed to other scenes, 
And other feet now tread the floor, 

And play around the schoolhonse door. 
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[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
CELEBRATED CASES OF POISONING. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

We have very briefly alluded to the case of 
William Palmer, the alleged poisoner and for- 
ger, which has caused an excitement all over 
England, and on the continent of Europe. The 
crimes of which this man stands charged seem 
to carry us back to the days of the Borgia, 
when poisoning was a crime as common as rob- 
bery now is. William Palmer is a surgeon by 
profession, and his house at Rugeley, Stafford- 
shire, in the valley of the Trent, on the line of 
the Northwestern Railway, is described as a de- 
lightful residence. Mrs. Palmer, his mother, is 
the widow of a wealthy dealer in wood. She 
has had five sons and two danghters. Of the 
sons, the first was a lawyer, the second a cler- 
gyman, the third a surgeon, the fourth a corn 
factor, and the fifth a wood dealer, like his fa- 
ther. One of the daughters is still living; the 
other died at an early age, the victim of intem- 
perance. ‘i 

William Palmer, who is now about thirty-five 
years of age, always passed for a man of skill 
in his profession, a jovial, good-natured fellow, 
very fond of the turf, but rather lax in his mér 
als. He married a daughter of Colonel Bfooks, 
who is said to have been mysteriously assassi- 
nated. Palmer passed whole nights in his study, 


studying the properties of poisons—strychnine, * 


prussic acid“and morphine. He carried h¥ pas- 
sion for the science to such an extent that he 
gave the name of “ Strychnine” to one of his 
favorite race-horses. He was very fond of 
horses. Brought up in a town which is famous 
for its annual horse-fair, and which is eminently 
popular with the heroes of the turf, he was ac- 
customed to attend the races, to back the horses 
heavily, and to enter animals of his own. He 
spent the few thousand pounds his brother left 
him on his stables and the course. He bet very 
high and rarely won. As gambling debts are 
debts of honor, he was compelled to liquidate 
them, and often borrowed money at sixty per 
cent. At his wit’s end for means, he had re- 
course to his mother-in-law. The latter was 
afraid of the man. She feared for the happiness 
of her daughter, and left Stafford to reside in 
Palmer’s house, at Rugeley. Four days after 
she reached it, she died. Her fortune passed to 
her daughter, whose husband now found him- 
self possessed of a considerable income; but 
on her death it was to go to her children. The 
Rugeley doctor was a cautious man, and accord- 
ingly set about effecting an insurance on the life 
of his dear Anne. Three companies agreed to 
pay, collectively, the sum of $65,000 on the day 
of her death. On the 24th of January, 1854, a 
child was born, which lived two days. The sec- 
ond day the father summoned Mr. Bamford, an 
old physician of eighty, who prescribed a po- 
tion. Palmer administered it, and one hour 
afterwards wrote in his memorandum book, 
“ Baby died at 10 P. M.” 

Some months after this incident, a Mr. Bla- 
den, the agent of a large brewery, to whom 
Palmer owed £400, borrowed on the turf, came 
to Rugeley to demand immediate payment. His 
friend—for Palmer only borrowed of his friend 
—invited him to pass the night at his house. 
During the night he fell sick. Old Dr. Bam- 
ford was called in, and administered a sedative 
potion. One hour afterwards Mr. Bladen no 
longer lived, and Mr. Palmer no longer owed 
two thousand dollars. In the month of Sep- 
tember, 1854, Mrs. Palmer fell sick, was attend- 
ed by Dr. Bamford, and died—the doctor sign- 
ing in advance a certificate that she had died of 
cholerine. A Dr. Knight and the old nurse af- 
terwards signed the certificate. The insurance 
companies promptly paid the sixty-five thousand 
dollars. Palmer tried the insurance policy spec- 
ulation again. He had a brother, Walter Palm- 
er, who had already suffered from an attack of 
delirium ‘tremens. But he found physicians to 
give him a certificate of good health, and by 
dint of all sorts of intrigues, he effected an in- 





surance of $70,000 on his head. He now placed | 


beside Walter a man who, day and night, min- 
istered to his passion for liquor, giving him gin 
constantly. Returning drunk from the Wolver- 
hampton races, August 14, 1855, Walter was 
urged to drink more by this servant, and died of 
gestion—Dr. Bamford certifying that he had 
died a natural death. The insurance company, 
however, refused payment, and suspicions of 
foul play attached to Palmer; but were not 
pressed. . 
Last autumn, Mr. John Parsons Cook, a 
young man of twenty-eight years, after being in 





Palmer’s company at Rugeley, and drinking 
with him, was seized with convulsions. Palm- 
er was called professionally, and administered a 
soothing draught. Dr. Bamford came in and 
prescribed two opium pills, which the patient 
refused to take. After which, another physi- 
cian, Dr. Jones, a friend of Cook, arrived and 
remained with the patient. He gave him two 
ammonia pills, after taking which Cook expired 
in terrible convulsions. An inquest in the case 
could not be avoided. Dr. Bamford asserted 
that there was a cerebral congestion, but Dr. 
Taylor, a famous chemist, to whom Cook’s father 
sent the stomach of the deceased for analysis, 
gave the following reply to the questions asked : 
“ Death produced by tetanus—tetanus produced 
by s@rychnine.” 

The next morning Palmer was arrested, 
charged with voluntary homicide. But this was 
not all. Of the £700 Cook was known to have 
with him, only £15 could be found; and his 
betting-book, which he had placed on the mar- 
ble mantelpiece was gone. Then it was shown 
that the first day of the deceased’s illness, Palm- 
er had run up to London to get some notes 
discounted, to which the signature of Cook had 
been forged. The chief of police now obtained 
permission of Sir G. Gray to exhume the bodies 
of Mrs. Palmer and of Walter Palmer. Dr. 
Taylor, after making his analysis, reported that 
while Mr. Cook had been poisoned by the aid of 
strychnine, Mrs. Palmer had succumbed to re- 
peated doses of antimony, and Walter Palmer 
to the effects of prussic acid. He is now charg- 
ed with having obtained by forgery sums amount- 
ing to £10,000 sterling. How indefatigable and 
marvellous must have been the activity of this 
man, if we suppose him guilty of the crimes laid 
to his account. An English journal remarks 
that he combines in himself the audacity of Na- 
poleon, the memory of Wellington, and the 
strategic genius of the greatest of conquerors. 
The evidence at the inquest, for which we have 
no room, developed the most extraordinary in- 
genuity and fertility of resources on his part. 
Dr. Taylor says he occupied six months in pois- 
oning his wife; he took a year in killing his 
brother with gin, in the meantime plying him 
with prussic acid—it is known that he purchased 
an ounce at Wolverhampton. 

And what an accumulation of incidents in 
this dreadful history! Mr. Palmer, the father, 
amasses a colossal fortune, no one knows how, 
and dies of apoplexy. One of his daughters 
dies of drink ; one of his sons dies poisoned by 
his own brother. Col. Brooks is killed, without 
his assassin being discovered ; his companion 
dies, poisoned by her son-in-law ; their daughter 
poisoned by her husband—four of her children 


descend prematurely into the grave. Five years 


ago this man poisons one of his friends—two 
months since he kills another. Are there not 
enough horrors heaped on the head of one man ? 
Public opinion maintains that the plans crowned 
with such success in the cases of Bladen and 
Cook, were tried upon twenty other persons of 
note, belonging to London, Manchester, New- 
castle, Cambridge and a: na People 
even talk, in connectit Miah f -almer, of the 
sudden death, two years , of Lord George 
Bentinck, son of the Dukéof-Portland, one of 
the most influential members of the conserva- 
tive party in Parliament, and at the same time 
one of the most distinguished turf men in Eng- 
land. How much can be legally proved against 
Palmer remains to be seen. At the time of pre- 
paring this article for the press, we are without 
advices of the trial. 

The crime of poisoning is by no means rare 
in Great Britain. A few years since the com- 
munity was horrified by the discovery of fre- 
quent mufders, committed for the most part by 
mothers on the persons of their own children, 
solely in order to obtain the miserable sums paid 
by the “ burial clubs ” for funeral expenses, when 
any of their members died. It had, indeed, 
horrible as the statement may appear, become a 
regular system—the lives of children were bar- 
tered for these burial fees with little more com- 
punction than a grazier would exhibit in dispos- 
ing of his flocks for the shambles. So frequent 
were these murders, that people began to look 
upon these burial clubs as positive incentives to 
infanticide, until, by the strong force of popular 
opinion, the societies were for the most part done 
away with. 

The crime of poisoning, according to Vol- 
taire, first became known in France during the 
age of Louis XIV. This cowardly vengeance 
had previously only been resorted to amidst the 
horrors of civil war. This crime, by a fatal 
singularity, infected France during the period of 
glory and pleasure which refined her manners, 
as it glided into ancient Rome during the bright- 
est days of the republic. 

Two Italians, one of them named Exili, had 
for along time been laboring with a German 
apothecary, named Glaser, to discover what was 
called the “Philosopher’s Stone.” The two 
Italians lost the little they had in this business, 
and sought to repair the consequences of their 
folly by crime. They sold poisons secretly. 
By means of the confessional, the grand penitencier 
of Paris learned that some persons had died of 
poison, and gave information to the government. 
The two Italians were suspected and thrown in- 
to prison, where one ‘of them died. Exili re- 
mained there withgpt being convicted ; and from 
the depths of the prison circulated through Paris 
those fatal secrets that cost the lives of the civil 
lieutenant D’Aubrai and his family, and which 
gave rise to the erection of the tribunal of poi- 
sons called ‘“‘ The Burning Chamber.” 

St. Croix, a captain in the regiment of the Mar- 
quis of Brinvilliers, had excited the jealousy of 
the latter by his attentions to the marchioness, 
and was sent to the Bastile. He was lodged in 
the same room with Exili, who taught him how 
to avenge himself. He was soon liberated ; but 
his iate, the hi , refused to attempt 
the life of her husband. She, however, poisoned 
his father, his two brothers, and his sister. It 
must be observed here that the marchioness en- 
joyed a high reputation for piety and charity, 
and the poor were her devoted friends. No sus- 
picion attached to her in consequence of the nu- 
merous deaths in her family. But they were 
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talked of in all the saloons of Paris, and caused 
the greatest anxiety to St. Croix. Still he pur- 
sued his chemical experiments in an obscure 
part of the city, away from his proper place of 
residence. Although his manipulations in re- 
gard to the preparation of subtle poisons were 
conducted with all possible secrecy, a just retri- 
bution was at no great distance. Already, he 
was s0 ill, though ignorant of the cause, that un- 
able at length to quit his dwelling-house, he had 
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got a furnace brought to him, that he might still 


continue his experiments. He was at that time 
engaged in researches into the nature of a poison 


| murder against Wainwright. Wainwright lost 


so subtle, that its mere emanation was fatal. It 


was amidst these fearful occupations, at the mo- 


ment when bending over the furnace, watching, 


no doubt, the deadly operation approach its 
greatest intensity, that the glass mask worn by 
him as a protection against its fumes, went to 
pieces, and theagent or accomplice of so many 
murders, by means of his fell knowledge and 
preparations, was struck down as by a thunder- 
bolt. His wife—for the villain was a married 
man—surprised that he ined so lly 
long in his laboratory, went thither, and found 
him lying extended and quite lifeless near to the 
furnace, the fragments of the glass mask round 
him. It was impossible for her to conceal the 
circumstances of his death. The servants had 
seen the body and could reveal the facts. The 
proper functionary was therefore required to put 
everything under seal, thus insuring a proper 
scrutiny into the affairs and conduct of the 
deceased. 

As soon as the Marchioness de Brinvilliers 
heard of the death of her associate, with its at- 
tendant circumstances, she took refuge in a con- 
vent at Liege. Lauchausse, St. Croix’s servant, 
and the agent of the guilty pair in their poison- 
ings, was arrested, ‘struck in the boots,” as 
Macaulay says of that mode of torture, made a 
full confession, implicating his deceased master 
and the marchioness, and was broken alive on 
the wheel. Desgrais, one of the most active of 
the Paris police, succeeded in winning the con- 
fidence of the marchioness at Liege, under the 
guise of a gallant abbe, and prevailed on her to 
leave the convent and the city with him. She 
was brought to Paris under arrest, her captor 
having foiled all her attempts at self-destruction. 
Among her papers was found a full confession 
of her crimes. Yet she behaved with great 
firmness on her trial, denying everything, and 
treating the witnesses against her with haughty 
contempt. She was put to the rack, and then 
conducted in penitential garments, and holding 
a taper, first to the church of Notre Dame, and 
then to the Place de Greve, the spot appointed 
for the execution. She was beheaded, and her 
head and trunk afterwards burned to ashes in 
P of the bled populace. 

“On the morrow,” says Madame de Sevigne, 
‘the bones of the marchioness were sought for, 
as the people believed she was a saint.” 

By the execution of this French Medea, the 
practice of poisoning was not suppressed ; many 
persons died from time to time under very sus- 
picious circumstances; and the archbishop was 
informed, from different parishes, that this crime 
was still confessed, and that traces of it were re- 
marked both in high and in low families. For 
watching, searching after, and punishing poison- 
ers, a particular court, called the Chambre de 
poison, or Chambre Ardente, was at length estab- 
lished in 1679. This court, besides other per- 
sons, detected two women, named La Vigoreux 
and La Voisin, who carried on a great traffic in 
poisons. Both of them pretended to tell future 
events, to call up ghosts, and to teach the art of 
finding hidden treasures, and of recovering lost 
or stolen goods. They also distributed philtres, 
and sold secret poison to such persons as they 
knew they could depend upon, and who wished 
to employ them either to get rid of bad hus- 
bands, or recover lost lovers. Bemale curiosity 
induced several ladies of the first rank, and even 
some belonging to the court, to visit these wo- 
men, particularly La Voisin; and who, without 
thinking of poison, only wished to know how 
soon a husband, a lover, or the king would die. 
In the possession of La Voisin was found a list 
of all those who had become dupes to her im- 
posture. They were arrested and carried before 
the above-mentioned court, which, without fol- 
lowing the usual course of justice, detected se- 
cret crimes by means of spies, instituted private 
trials, and began to imitate the proceedings of 
the Holy Inquisition. In this list were found 
the distinguished names of the Countess de 
Soissons, her sister the Duchess de Bouillon, 
and Marshal de Luxembourg. The first fled to 
Flanders, to avoid the severity and disgrace of 
imprisonment ; the second saved herself by the 
help of her friends; and the last, after he had 
been some months in the Bastile, and had un- 
dergone a. strict examination, by which he 
almost lost his reputation, was set at liberty as 
innocent. Thus did the cruel Louvois, the War 
Minister, and the Marchi de M 
ruin those who opposed their measures. La 
Vigoreux and La Voisin were burned alive, on 
the twenty-second of February, 1680, after their 














hands had been bored through with a red-hot | 


iron, and cut off. Several persons of ordinary 


those of higher rank, after they had been de- 
clared by this tribunal not guilty, were set at 
liberty ; and in 1680 an end was put to the 
Chambre Ardente, which in reality was a political 
inquisition. 

The case of Palmer has revived the story of 


Thomas Griffin Wainwright, who, under the | told you of the manner in which one half of a 
nom de plume of “James Weathercock,” wrote | 


i —Philadelphia Ledger. 


for the London Magazine when Lamb, Proctor, | 
Hazlitt and Allan Cunningham were among its | 


contributors. He was an epicurean, very fond 
of self-indulgence, a good-natured egotist, had a 
good deal of literary talent, and was quite an 
artist. Lamb called him, “kind, light-hearted 
James Weathercock.” 

In 1829, Wainwright went with his wife to 
visit his uncle, by whose bounty he had been 


| Oo, et to a young man in that § of coun- 


ds ic Sed 247 a 
rank were punished by the common hangman; | ae ee ae = ey Seat, 


wife, came to reside with Wainwright; it being 
soon after this that Wainwright effected insur- 
ances on Helen’s life at various offices, amount- 
ing in all to £18,000. By a forgery of the names 
of the trustees of his wife’s property, he obtained | 
the principal, which was invested in the Bank of | 
England, and soon squandered it. Miss Aber- | 
crombie died suddenly, and he then claimed his | 
£18,000 from the various offices. The “ Impe- 
rial” resisted payment on the ground of decep- | 
tion, but their counsel insinuated a charge of | 


bie, with her sister Madeline, step sisters to his 
| 
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his case, and in the interim had been compelled 
to fly to France on account of the discovery of his 
forgery on the Bank of England. At Boulogne, 
he insured the life of an English officer, with 
whom he lived, for £5000. One premium only 
was paid, the officer dying in a few months after 
the insurance was effected. Wainwright then 
left Boulogne, passed through France under a 
feigned name, was apprehended by the French 
police, and that fearful poison known as strych- 
ine being found in his possession, he was con- 
fined at Paris for six months. 

After his release, he ventured to “London, in- 
tending to remain only forty-eight hours. In a 
hotel near Covent Garden, he drew down the 
blind and fancied himself safe. But for one fa- 
tal moment he forgot his habitual craft. A 
noise in the street startled him; incautiously he 
went to the window and drew back the blind. 
At the very moment, a person passing by caught 
a glimpse of his countenance, and exclaimed: 
“ That’s Wainwright, the Bank Forger.” He 
was soon apprehended, and his position became 
fearful enough. 

The difficulty which then arose was, whether 


attempted fraud whether the yet more terrible 
charge in connection with Helen Abercrombie 
should be opened, or whether advantage shon!4 
be taken of his forgery on the bank, to procure 
his expatriation for life. A consultation was 
held by those interested, the I¥ome Secretary 
was apprised of the question, the opinions of 
the law officers of the crown were taken, and 
the result was that, under the circumstances, it 
would be advisable to try him for the forgery 
only. This plan was carried out, the capital 
punishment was foregone, and when found 
guilty he was condemned to transportation for 
life. 

The career of Wainwright has its moral. 
Selfish indulgence hurried him into crime— 
crime brought punishment in iis train. He 
died in a hospital at Sydney under circumstances 
too painful to be detailed. Truly ‘‘the way of 
the transgressor is hard.” It is painful to dwell 
on these records of great crimes—the fearful 
tragedies of real life far exceeding in horror 
those of the mimie stage—but it is instructive 
sometimes to glance at the shadows that fall 
across our pathway, were it only to appreciate 
the sunshine that they intercept. 





BRITTANY. 


Of all the provinces of France, Brittany is 
the richest in religious sentiment. The country 
where are found the most extensive and magnifi- 
cent relics of Druidism, now reposes most 
calmly beneath the shadow of the cross. Chris- 
tianity seems to have pursued her triumphs into 
the last strongholds of that gigantic idolatry 
which once exercised so marvellous an inflzcnce 
over the human mind. Churches rise side by side 
with Druidical temples, and many of the stupen- 
dous ruins are connected by exulting tradition 
with the victories of Christian faith. One of these 
old legends, still repeated by the , de- 


Jester's Picnic. 


The Pittsburgh Chronicle “goes in” as 
follows : a 
Longfellow never created a more exquisite 
figure than this: 
“The night shall be filled with masic, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away.” 


But a friend of ours who lives in Alleghany, 


| has beat him y= ao in parody (and “in a 


horn”). He had been reading in the papers 
about an indefinite number of burglaries in our 
sister city, and suddenly warming up with the 
divine afflatus, seized the pen and wrote : 
“ The night shall be filled with robbers, 
And the villains that sleep all day, 
Shall open the shutters with chisels, 
And silently steal away!" 


Of course we don’t believe a word of the fol- 
lowing paragraph, but we publish it for the con- 
solation of some of our bachelor brethren, who 
seriously contemplate committing matrimony : 

“Analoe planted near the withering bread- 


| fruit tree, causes it to revive, and become as good 


as new. A similar fact shows itself among the 
“calico family.” Plant a good looking wife by 
the side of a withered old bachelor, and in less 
than a month he’ll become so rejuvenated that 
his best friends will not know him. He forsakes 
his attic bedroom, and finds no pleasure like sit- 
ting behind the parlor grate, reading his last new 
novel to his ‘dear Maria.’ Greatinvention that 
woman.” ot wate 

Wanted.—The club with which an idea struck 
the poet. A stick to measure narrow escapes. 
The hook and line with which the fisherman 
caught a cold. An umbrella to use in the reign 
of tyrants. Some lemonade made of a sour 
temper and the sweets of matrimony. Some of 
the other fish the man had to fry. A cement for 
filling the decayed teeth of saws. A lock of 
hair from the brow of a mountain. A tooth 
from the mouth of the Wabash River. 


~~ 


The London Comic Times gives the pete | 
as a specimen of a distinction without a dif- 
ference : 
“Ifa fellow break into a house, 
To bone the cash he n % 
And gets off safely with the swag, 
"Tis said the theft succeeds / 


If bankers do the self-same thing 
A ko pa ny ail the swag 
n 
‘Tis said the bashers Sail!” . 

A Western paper says, a certain dweller in the 
land of notions—“ long sarce and short sarce’’— 
wooden nutmegs, horn gun-flints, and cast iron 
axes, has lately taken to making sausages of 
brown paper. And we were presented with a 
cigar the other day, from Yankee land, its con- 
tents being oak leaves saturated in tobacco li- 
quor, and the wrapper a thin piece of leather, 
called by the curriers the Poesy of horse- 
hide.” Its appearance was “real Havana.” 
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. 
The editor of the Grant County Herald has 


%een writing an “ Ode to the Shanghais.”” The 
following is the first verse, which is as much as 
our readers will be able to bear at once : 
“« Feathered giraffe! Who lent you wings? 
Who furnished you those legs? 
How could such everlasting thin; 
As those, come out of eggs?” 


A fashionable lady who had been spending 
several in Paris, returned a short time ago 
to the p of her former residence—a country 
village. In conversation with one of her old 
neighbors, she made the remark, that the mem- 
bers of the various religious societies in the town 
were much more friendly and social than for- 
merly. ‘ Twenty years ago,” said she, “they 
were all at logarithms.” 


SNR Nee ee 


A negro in Boston had a severe attack of 
rheumatism, which had finally settled in his foot. 
He bathed it, and rubbed it, and swathed it, but 
all to no purpose. Finally, tearing away the 
band , he stuck it out, and shaking his fist ot 





Pp J 
clares that the ‘stories of Carnac” owe their 
origin to a heathen army, which chased St. Cor- 
nelius into the valley because he had renounced 
paganism. Being close pressed and surrounded 
on all sides, he had recourse to prayer, where- 
upon the whole host were petrified in their lines 
as they stood; and thus the stories of Carnac 
were formed. 

Throughout Brittany, the fields, the cause- 
ways, the roads and the mountaiis, are dotted 
with churches, chapels, crosses, images, pf 
monuments and consecrated chaplets. The san- 
guinary agents of the revolution had difficult 
work to accomplish in this sturdy province. 
The Britons clung to their religion until the 
guillotine was wearied of its victims. The Re- 
publican committees pronounced ihe penalty of 
death in vain against the minister who should 
perform any of the functions of the church. “I 
will pull down your belfries,”’ exclaimed the 
famous Jean-Bon-Saint-Andre to the mayor of a 
village, “‘in order that you may have no more 
objects to recall to you the superstitions of past 
times.” ‘ You must leave us the stars, and we 
can see them farther off,” was the memorable re- 
ply of the enlightened peasant.— Portfolio. 





A GREAT STORY. 


The following “ thrilling story,” although not 
of the highest order of merit in a literary point 
of view, may serve as an amusing theme for 
lovers of “‘ puzzles” to exercise their ingenuity : 

We once sawa young man gazing at the *ry 
heavens, with a t in 1 [3~ and a ~— of pistols 
in the other. We endeavored to attract his at- 
tention by .ing 2 a § in a paper we held in our 


try who had left home in a state of derangement. 
He dropped the ¢ and pistols from his C7™ [7~ 
with the! “It is I of whom U read. 1 bad ieft 
home b4 my friends knew my design. I had s0 
the [>> of a girl who had refused 2 lis]0 to me 
but smiled upon another. I ——ed madly from 
the house, uttering a wild ! to the god of love, 





came here with th s | & ~— of pistols to put a 
. to my Xistence. My case has no { in this §.” 





THE ANT THAT FIGHTS ITSELF. 
The insects, as I have often said, are count- 
less; swarm everywhere, and over everything. 
Their tenacity of life is most amazing. I have 


bull-dog ant fights the other if cut in two. I 
saw an instance of it just now. Our giant cut 
one in twothat was annoying him. The head 
immediately seized the body with its mandible, 
and the body began stinging away menfally ar 
the head. e fight went on for half an hour 
without any diminished sign of life ; and this is 
what they always do. Instead of dying as they 


| ought to do, they set and fight away for hours, if 


educated, and from whom he had expectances. | 


His uncle died after a brief illness, and Wain- 
wright inherited his property. 
long in expending it. A further supply was 
needed; and Helen Frances Phabe Abercrom- 


Nor was he ' 


some of the other ants do not come and carry 
them away; whether to eat them or bury them 
we know not.— Howitt’# Austra!:= 





Itis stated that in the time of Cromwen, a 
book was published with the following title: | 
“ Eggs of Charity, layed by the Chickens of the 
Covenant, and boiled by the water of Divine 
Love—Take ye and eat. 


it, exclaimed, quite wrathy : 

“ Ache away, den, ole hiter-edhp away; me 
sha’n’t do nuffin more for yer; dis chile can 
stan’ it as long as you can—so ache away!” 


nm 
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The following horizontal musing of a leaning 
tippler deserves to be perpetuated. Hear him 
wail: 

“ Leaves have their time to fall, 
And so likewise have 1; 
The reason though’s the same—it 
Comes of our getting dry. 
But here’s the difference 'twixt leaves and me, 
I ‘more harder’ and more frequentiee.” 


OR 


“ How do you like the character of St. Paul?” 
asked a parson of his landlady one day, during a 
conversation about the old saints and the apos- 
tles. “Ah, he was a good, clever old soul, I 
know—for he once said, you know, that we must 
eat what is set before us, and ask no questions 
for conscience sake. 1 always thought 1 should 
like him for a boarder.” — Post. 


A writer in a late English paper, speaking of 
the culinary nicety of the Freneh, relieves him- 
self of the following : 


“Full many a fruit of purest juice serene, 
The dark unfathom’d woods of Gallia bear; 
Pull many 8 mushroom springs to rot unseen, 
And waste its ketchup on the desert air.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


MOVEMENTS OF A MAN IN TH 


Ow the next morning Mr. Lyon # 
fast alone, and then walked out. H 
was towards the tavern where Judy 
was stopping, and he asked to se 
Mr. Ruggles conducted him into ¢ 
where the jadge received his gues 
him remain there until his master 
Lyon had to wait half an hour, for 8 
not eaten his breakfast when his visit 
However, he came at length, and t 
thought his greeting was rather co 
might be only the result of being ca 
early in the morning. 

“ Have you any business with m: 
ing?” the judge avked, taking a seat 
on his spectacles. 

“ Yes, sir, Lhave a littl matter 
I wished to confer with you,” ret 
not quite so freely as before, “I 
case of Laura Burke. You probab): 
eir 1” 

“Yes, sir, I remember that you } 
plaint against such a person, and 
rant was placed in your hands fur 
also that I called at your house to 
for communion with the spirit of ev 

“Ay, sir, and she had then made | 
returned Lyon; “ probably taking bh. 
directly through the roof of the vauli. 
the key hole.” 

“Do you think she escaped thus’ 
asked, gazing sharply into his visite 

“ She mnst have done so, sir.” 

“ What makes you think so 1” 

“ Why—how else should she have 

“You can tell that better than . 
sincerely, Mr. Lyon, do you think 
caped from your wine-vault by 
agency 1” 

“Why—yes, sir. She must hav 
sir.” 

“Very well,” returned the jw 
slight touch of irony in his tone, “ 
your wish?” 

“T wish to have another woman a. 
for I find that there is a combinati. 
witches, and that by their infernal 
and spells they help each other, and 
at liberty none other can be retained 
man of whom I now speak has sold 
the devil for perpetual youth and b 
is now nearly fifty years of age, the 
middle-aged man, or, I should say, 
man—but one well on towards thir: 
she is, to all appearances, not over 


and the fairest looking female in to 


son whom I will not new name, bat 
called upon at any moment, and » 
the most reliable gentlemen of Bosto 
the discovery, and to convince hi 
ministered to her a dose of poison 
have killed two ordinary men. She 
it made no more impression upon > 
much common paste. And further: 
twice been seen in the air, towards ni, 
flying over the harbor upon a email 
ling, and once actually riding « lar; 
over the wood towards Haverhill. 
feigning sickness, for she fears appre 

“This ie « curious case,” said the 
some show of curiosity. “And you 
prove all this.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And who is this woman *” 

“ Her name is Matilda Willis, you 


A slight show of indignation ©. 


wpon the jedge’s face, for he bad 


fall account of Mr. Lyon's relations « 


Willis; and he had aleo received ar 
the strange condect of Bion Lowt 


had, on his last viet to Thomas, 


called to ee Laara and her mother, 
cucumetances of Lowton's sttemyp 
them, and the fortenate manner in © 
was enabled to frustrate the dis! 
All this Thomas Artharson had + 
the judge, at the same time stating 
developments were waited for ore 











